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PREFACE. 



In laying these miscellaneoas Poems before 
the public, I would only ask that they may be 
judged by their own merits. 

If the true spirit of poesy pervades my efiusions, 
the malevolent will condemn them in vain: if 
that be absent, the praise of friends cannot long 
save them from merited oblivion. 

To the Master Cutler, to Dr. Hime for his 
assistance in revising the proofs, to my sub- 
scribers, and to all friends who have kindly 
favoured my venture, I return my sincere thanks* 
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A BLIGHTED LIFEy 



OR 



THE SONGLESS PETRARCH, 



PART I. THE ANTIQUARY. 

I SAW him first in manhood's prime 
Ere yet his form with age was bent, 

Or ere his locks were thinned by time ; 
The radiance of his eye unspent : 

He was a man in mind and frame 

That Nature might feel proud to claim. 

We wandered where the woods and flowers 
Were smiling to the summer sun : 

He knew their good and baneful powers, 
And named and classed them one by one ; 

And every leaf that met his look 

To him was as an open book. 



A Blighted Life. 

When lordly mansion proudly reared 
Through stately trees its ancient head, 

To him past ages re-appeared — 
He gave the annals of the dead, 

And showed, by many a curious ** tree," 

The long descent and pedigree. 

And well his informed eye could choose 
The scenes where history's acts were done 

He told whose fate it was to lose. 
And who the bloody victory won ; 

And what each party's after fate. 

With every circumstance and date. 

Each sacred fane to him was known. 
And all Time's hand has left behind, — 

Who first uprear'd the pile of stone 
With Christian truth to bless mankind. 

And who have made the house divine 

Their bodies' resting-place and shrine. 

All this, and more. His ready tongue 
Poured forth a ceaseless crystal rill. 

That from his welling brain first sprung ; 
While I with gladness drank my fill. 

That time indelibly is set 

With memories I can ne'er forget. 



A Blighted Life, 
PABT n. — THE GBEAT SHADOW. 

Again we met : his eye had lost 

Its glow of intellectual fire ; 
His^ palHd brow was high emboss'd, 

And mark'd with ridge and wrinkle dire ; 
His locks were few, and scant, and gray, 
As though he walked life's downward way. 

Whence comes the dullness of his eye ? 

Whence the drear apathy ef brain, 
That he forgets his heart-themes ? Why 

Can they scarce move his soul again ? 
Has madness quenched his mental sight. 
And doomed his overwrought brain to night ? 

■ 

How comes his voice's altered tone. 
And his unwonted, harsher mood ? 

Why was that pain-fraught inward groan ? 
Why seeks he now the soHtude — 

The friends that late could glad his eye 

As strangers heedlessly pass'd by ? 

But, hark ! who in the darkness raves, 

And talks as if those friends were there 
Who long have mouldered in their graves ? 

'Tis he I That wild cry of despair ! 

* 

Was it a fever-wilder'd dream. 
Or did he recklessly blaspheme ? 



A Blighted Life, 

Ah. ! who had thonght, that knew his prime, 
His earthly race was so nigh run ? 

Or guess such man in so short time 
Could fall so low as he has done ? — 

When shines the sun at mid- day height 

Who looks to see such sudden night ? 

But let us draw the curtain round) 

And hide from view the cheerless scene ; 

And as his like is seldom found, 

We'll think of him as he has been, — 

The kindly sage we knew him first, — 

And blot from memory all the worst. 

PABT m. — THE FUNEBAIi. 

He died ; and friends that loved* his name, 
And kith and kin who hoped for gain. 

From earlier haunts and birth-place came. 
To bear him to the sacred fane 

Where he had oftentimes expressed 

His hope with friends in death to rest. 

Yes, so it is ; the heart oft leans 

Toward the spot that saw our birth ; 

Bemember'd through the fairest scenes 
As still the dearest spot on earth ! 

There still we look, when life shall close. 

To find the sweetest, of repose. 



A Blighted Life, 

There, far away he was conveyed — 
For who could his sole wish neglect ? 

And many saw him lowly laid 
As a last tribute of respect ; 

For he had won his Saxon name 

Some latlrels from the hand of Fame. 

Betuming where he first drew breath, 
The rich and poor on every side 

Eeceived him at the hands of death, 
With more of pageantry and pride 

Than hoary cottagers had known 

To high-bom village magnates shown. 

And though rich tombs surround the stone 
That marks where Hes his fireless breast, 

The rustic views that grave alone 
As vaguely differing from the rest ; 

And gazes, as he wanders nigh. 

With awe and sorrow in his eye. 

PAET IV. THE SECRET OBIEF. 

How sweet is sympathy when crushing woes 
Oppress the laboring, painful heart !— 

When we can fearlessly expose 
The secret cause of all the smart, 

And see the tear in Friendship's eye 

Bespond to each unburdening sigh. 



8 A Blighted Life, 

And dear to minstrel 'tis to sigh 
His sadness to the listening plain — 

To feel the scenes that round him lie 
Are partners of the weary pain 

Which renders life a bitter draught, 

E'en till the quick'ning dregs be quafif'd 

But when the soul in secret groans, 
Nor can for sympathy appeal 

Even to voiceless trees and stones. 
How deadly is such love to feel ! 

Though hopeless was Petrarcha's grief 

His lyre's soft tones could yield rehef. 

And like to Petrarch's joyless life 
Was his— the friend of whom I sing. 

From eyes of a companion's wife 

Love smote him with remorseless sting, 

Filled with desire his youthful breast. 

Though fated never to be blest. 

Yet Hope sustained him with her smile, 
And promised soon to heal his woe. 

He let the syren's voice beguile 

Through weary length of years, fbr lo ! 

On couch of pain her husband lay, 

And life seemed fading fast away. 



A Blighted Life, 

Hard, hard his task ! yet nobly done. 

The husband's friend nnto the last ; 
Yet pure and constant as the sun 

To her on whom his love was cast. 
But when age thinned his whit'ning hair 
He fell a victim to despair. 

PAET V. — THE VISION. 

Ah ! had he pored on Petrarch's fate, 
A beacon-light it might have shown 

Upon the rock — ere yet too late — 
On which he sighed and died alone : 

He might have seen a foregleam there 

Of all his woe and wild despair. 

Oft Fancy sadly shadows forth 
In many a bright and happy scene, 

The life he might have passed on earth 

Had that been which would best have been, — 

Had he, unlured by hope's false ray, 

Prefer'd the less romantic way. 

Full oft I see with mental sight 

A cheery home where he is king : 
Where sweet blue eyes with love are bright, 

And round him gathered a fair ring 
Of faces where 'tis plain to trace 
The soul of sire, the matron's grace. 



lo A Blighted Life. 

And now eve curtains out the world, 
The crackling fire defies the cold : 

The favoured youngling, many- curled, 
Close to his breast his arms enfold. 

While he relates from history's page 

Delightful tale with moral sage : 

Or, taking from his well filled-case 
The harpings of the muse he loved. 

He brings the soul to every face, 
With lyrics noble deeds have moved. 

And adds, to eager listening ears. 

Instruction suited to his years. 

As night wears on, friend after friend 
Calls in for social learned chat ; 

Wit, mirth, song, science, all attend, 
And the enjoyment ne*er grows flat ; 

While she, his heart's true honoured queen. 

With kindly presence cheers the scene. 

PART VI CONCLUSION. 

When disappointed that thick clouds 
Umbrageous, hide the sun's glad ray, 

And a dull light the view enshrouds. 
We've longed to see full many a day, 

We think what charms the sunny glow 

Had lent the landscape stretched below. 



A Blighted Life. ii 

But faintly can e'en Fancy's power 

The wonted brilliancy restore 
To crag and peak and ruined tower, 

To lake and wood and heath-clad moor ; 
For Fancy suffers wondrous fall, 
Should fav'ring sun disperse the pall : 

And though imagination show 

A happy, peaceful, love-crowned home. 

Where- short and lightly steppeth woe, — 
Where oft our willing feet would roam. 

We there can but one leaflet see 

Of what had been reality. 

But why regret ? No sigh of ours 

Can penetrate the chilly tonib. 
Or bid him wake — his manhood's hours 

Recurrent — from the sunless gloom : 
Peaceful and well he sleeps at last. 
His secret tears and heart-ache past. 

In Spain's sierra rugged ways. 

And oft near brigand-haunted dell, 
Wood crosses stand : the trav'ller prays 

At sight of sign he knows too well — 
He prays, yet hurries faster on 
A like untimely grave to shun. 
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And thus, in pity for mankind, 

And for my woe-wrecked friend, 'tis mine 
Above his place of rest to bind 

The hopeful cross — a warning sign. 
That others may avoid the snare 
Where he and Petrarch found despair I 



FAREWELL TO WINTER. 

I. 

Fabewell ! ye wintry honrs farewell ! 

Blithe spring is nigh again, 
To glad each smiling hill and dell 

With genial sun and rain : 
The trees are shaking off their dreams ; 

The bosom of the earth, 
Eevived by Sol's caressing beams, 

Pours all her treasures forth. 



n. 



The breeze moves gently, having kiss*d 
His love, the snowdrop pale ; 

The butterfly, as it may list. 
Flits hght o'er hill and dale ; 
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Already has the thrash begnn 
His song in hidden grove, 

The birds return, that where the sun 
Makes spring-tide ever rove. 



m. 

The larks with rapture tune their throats, 

And mount on seraph wing. 
To tell around in soulful notes 

The advent of the spring ; 
And many a songster joins the strain, 

The pean to prolong. 
For earth is fall of joy again. 

Of beauty, youth, and song. 



IV. 



But ere ye fly, ye wintry hours, 
I'll speak your praises due ; 

There is a joy in yon dread powers- 
Weird, mystic, — and which you 

Wrap like a mantle round the soul, 
Ajid bear far, far on high. 

Beyond this nethtt-Bphere's control, 
Near star-throned phantasy. 



Farewell to Winter. 15 

V. 

Yes, I have known the power you wield 

When winds bore loads of sleet, 
When snow lay thick on town and field. 

And hushed the trav'ller*s feet : 
And now I speed you from my door 

In no unfriendly vein. 
For when you visit us once more 

I'll welcome you again. 

March 8, 1870. 




LINES TO A LADY. 

I viLL not say thou art a rose, 

For I could never see, 
In fairest bloom the earth could show. 

The charms that dwell in thee. 

K we had only seen the flowers. 

We never could divine 
That Nature might reveal a form 

So bright and fair as thine. 



For could we take the world of flowers. 

And concentrate the whole. 
We still should liiiss thy dearest charm- 

The sunshine of the soul. 




BRITISH BATTLE-SONG. 
(In Warriors' Triplets.) 

The battle's for the brave : 
Our hearts despise the grave, 
K we our country save. 

The battle shall be won 

Before the set of sun ! 

On, my brave comrades, on ! 

Ours, onrs shall be the bays ; 

« 

Ours, too, the minstrerji lays. 

And ours a people's praise. 

« 

As meteors in the night. 
Our trusty blades fladi bright. 
When they are bared for fight. 



■^ 
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As eagles swift they speed 
To many a mighty deed, 
Ere Liberty shall bleed. 

Resistless as the blow 
Tbat lays the brave oak low, 
To alien hearts they go. 

Firm as the mountain block, 
That storm can never rock. 
We meet thefoemen's shock. 

On ! onwards ! still our cry ; 
See how the aHens die ! 
They reel ! they fly, they fly ! 

Ours are Fame's green bays : 
Ours, too, the poet's lays. 
And ours the nation's praise. 

They nobly win who dare ; 

But hear the vanquished' s prayer 

The conqueror may spare. 



LOVE AND THE POETS. 

'Tis said, "Love rules the court, the camp, the grove," 
But poets owe a nameless debt to love — 
*Tis that full oft that wakes the power divine, 
To strike the lyre and sing the tuneful line ; 
'Twas thus Anacreon, full of young desire. 
First seized with trembling hand the golden lyre. 
And, when to softest sweetness it was strung, 
Love's joys and praises to the world he sung : — 

ODE. 

The Qneen of Love in myrtle bowers 
Was seated 'mong the fngrant flowers ; 
Her eye as eve's first star was bright, 
But, oh, so full of nameliBS light I 
Adown her neck her auburn tress 
Flowed ^ee in carelesi loveliness ; 
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Like dewy rose her ruddy Kp, 
Where bee might err and turn to sip ; 
Her pinky bosom's ample swell, 
In measured cadence rose and fell. 
Like one entranced, I scarce could move, 
Nor did I heed the archer. Love, 
Who, peering from the leafy shade 
Where he in ambush nigh was laid. 
And, pleased to have me full in view. 
An arrow from his quiver drew. 
And pointing it f^ at mj breast. 
For ever robB*d my heart of rest. 

Thus youthful Byron felt the first sweet thrill 
From eyes that haunted when the world was still. 
And sought in song to consecrate the name 
Of her who filled him with the subtle flame ; 
And thus Ihe beauty of fair Eosalind 
Awoke the harp ** as sweet as summer wind ;" 
Led gentle Spenser through each lovely scene. 
And threw its radiance o*er the " Fairie Queen ;" 
Ai beauty's glance ItaHa's minstrel sweet 
Felt his pulse quicken to a wilder beat ; 
E'en as fair Laura left the sacred porch. 
Her beaming eyes ht up Love's quenchless torch, 
And Petrarch sang, to river, grot, and grove. 
His deathless melodies of hopeless love : — 
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LAUBA. 

I. 

Sammer, spread thy richest store, 
Strew all the meads with flowers, 

With greenest mantle cover o'er » 

The trees and shady bowers ; 
And spread an azure sky serene, 

That fancy may take flight, 
And gain a glimpse of that fair scene, 

Where lovely Laura Iralks in light ! 

n. 

1 know she walks in brighter lands, 
• Where richer landscapes shine. 

Where lovelier streams flow o'er the sands, 

Beneath a light divine ! 
Where'er she pass, that spot to me 

Will grow supremely bright ; 
Oh ! may I hope that land to see. 

Where lovely Laura walks in light ! ^ 

in. 

Let me put off, from day to day, 
The weak» tlnib earthy, and the gross. 

Led heav'nward by the blissful ray 
Of her pitftf^*eyes ; and all my losd 



M 
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Will be a blest eternal gain. 

So when Death calls I'll close my sight 
With hope and trust to rise again, 

Where lovely Laura walks in light. 

'Twas love's rich glamour in the heart of Bums 
First taught this prince of song his winsome turns- 
That gave the witchery to his flowing tongue, 
And nameless beauty to each simple song. 
The sparkling eyes of lovely Scottish lass, 
That nigh him turned the scented vernal grass, 
First smote his heart, in measures new to move, 
And Coila's wild harp owned the sway of love : — 



% 



m THE GLOAMIN . 



I. 



When the gowans hang wi' dew, 

In the gloamin', in the gloamin' ; 
Then I meet my Mary true. 

In the gloamin', in the gloamin' : 
Nane has darker eyes than she, 
Nane mair lovely e'er could be, 
And she's gien her heart to me, 
Wha meets me in the gloamin'. 
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n. 

Nought I miss the flowrie thrang, 
In the gloamin*, in the gloamin' ; 

Nonght I miss the birdie's sang, 
In the gloaming in the gloamin' ; 

Thongh they've mony channs for me, 

Nae flower's sae fair npo' the lea, 

Nae bird sae sweet can sing as she 
Wha meets me in the gloamin'. 

m. 

Shine out, ye bonnie blinkin' stars, 
In the gloamin', in the gloamin' ; 

Venus pale and fiery Mars, 

In the gloamin', in the gloamin' ; 

Nae fairer lass e'er met your gaze, 

Of a' the beauties poets praise, 

Than she wha gars me sing my lay 
Wha meets me in the gloamin'. 




TO A ROBIN, 



(On seeing one in the Rain in February.) 



PooB little Eobin in the rain ! 

No more thou cheer*st us with thy strain, 

From wide-distended throat. 
Thy russet coat is sleek and wet, 
Yet dost thou neither 'plain nor fret — 

No^ not a single note. 

Thou hoppest where the big drops dash. 
And soil thy breast with many a plash. 

To find thy scanty fare. 
Thou'st left thy native woodland home. 
Among the haunts of men to roam. 

For still the trees are bare. 
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The flowers all sleep in mossy bed ; 
The crocus only rears its head, 

Or may be snowdrop pale ; 
The rest bear not the sleety rain, 
The skies that gloom o'er all the plain, 

And whistling, wintry gale. 

Tell, if thou can'st, within thy breast. 
What faith, hope, confidence may rest 

To cheer, when, wild and free, 
The heav'ns are to a tempest wrought. 
As if on earth there might be nought 

So poor and frail as thee ^ 

I pray thee say, that I may know — 
When dark skies lour and wild winds blow, 

And joyless seems my fate ; 
When weary is the heart, and faint. 
And prone to murmur a complaint — 

Like thee in peace to wait ! 

— Assured that He Who names you all. 
And marks each little sparrow's fall, 

Shall bring us brighter days ; 
And, spite of all the grief we know. 
That good shall come of every woe. 

By His mysterious ways. 



LITTLE PET. 



I. 



Thou art sleeping for aye in thy grave, 

Little Pet, 
On the hill where cold wintry winds blow ; 
Where the dark, leafless trees sigh and wave. 

Little Pet, 
Their sere boughs o'er the glittering snow» 

n. 

We have left thee alone, all alone. 

Little Pet, 
In thy chamber so narrow and still ; 
O'er thy pillow chill winds sigh and moan. 

Little Pet, 
Eonnd the lone silent chnrch on the hill. 
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m. 

Bat thou heed'st not the cold winter's blast, 

Little Pet, 
Nor dost feel like thy brother the cold, 
Thon hast pass'd o'er the dark stream of death. 

Little Pet, 
To that lancl whose bright streets are of gold. 



IV. 

— To that land where the day is more bright, 

Little Pet, 
Than the brightest that gladdens us here ; 

Where unknown are the shadows of night. 

Little Pet; 
Where no eye may be dimmed by a tear. 



V. 

Where God's angels, with motherly care. 

Little Pet, 
Ever watch o'er the innocent young ; 
And inform with such wisdom as ne'er. 

Little Pet, 
Could proceed from a poor mortal's tongue. 



.Ji 
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LiHle Pet 



VI. 



So we strive to rejoice ; for we know, 

Little Pet, 
Thon art weU in onr kind Father's care ; 
And thongh still thy dear name bid tears flow, 

Little Pet, 
We still hope we may meet with thee there. 



HEAVEN, 



I. 



Oh ! could we on the wings of light 

Speed through the vaults of space, 
Beyond the farthest twinkling orbs 

Astronomers can trace ; 
Beyond the starlets indistinct, 

That crowd the milky way, 
So distant that if placed apart. 

We scarce could catch a ray ! 

n. 

And follow on the comet's track. 
Through unknown realms of night, 

Until the errant star turn back 
Upon his course of light ; 



.^ 
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Heaven, 

And stm upon unfailing wing 

Our onward flight pursue, 
Until the stars, left far behind, 

Have passed away from view — 

m. 

And yet proceed, until like space, 

We've measured out again, — 
Such distances unspeakable. 

E'en unconceived of men, — 
We should not be more near to heaven, 

Nor aught removed from sin ; 
For Christ has said heaven's kingdom lies 

Around us, and ** within." 



IV. 

And would we enter that fair land 

Of sempetemal day, 
When we put off the spirit's clog, 

And covering of clay, 
The love of God must fill the heart, 

And truth rule o'er the mind. 
Until the love of self is merged 

In love of human kind. 




FAREWELL I 

To £. T., on receipt of a letter containing the following 
passage '.—** I have a strong presentiment that my earthly race 
is nearly run, and I am quite willing it should be so." 

I. 

And wilt thou soon be one 

Whom I may see no more ? 
For ever from us gone, 
To seek a brighter shore : 
The clouds all shaken from my mind, 
And all heart-sorrows left behind ? 



n. 



And must I say — ^Adieu ? 

Besigned to see thee go ? 
No more on mountain blue. 
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Or where sweet waters flow, 
Or where the wild wood flowers greet 
The summer, never more to meet ? 

m. 

How could I bid the flowers 

That grace the leafy dell — 
How bid the sunny hours 
A sad — a last — farewell ? 
How could I bid thy spirit pass, 
To see thee but in memory's glass ? 

IV. 

'Tis strange — 'tis passing strange. 

As things that meet the sight 
In the dream-land we range. 
In the still hours of night. 
That thou should'st leave each lovely scene. 
Nor be as thou hereto hast been. 

V. 

'Tis strange, that I in vain 

May wander o'er each spot 
Where we had hoped again 
To meet — and find thee not ! 
But I will close my eyes, and deem 
That thou art near me while I dream. 
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VI. 

Farewell ! a long farewell ! 
And if we meet no more 
Beside the mossy well, 
Or by the lakelet's shore, 
Where'er hereafter thou shalt dwell, 
Kind thoughts go with thee— fare thee well ! 

June 2%th, 1868. 



.J 



THE SEA HATH GRAVES, 

The sea hath graves, 
In coral caves, 

The rolling billows under ; 
In mighty deeps, 
Where silence sleeps. 

Ne'er reached by ocean thunder. 



'Tis sweet to rest 
In earth's soft breast. 

Above, the wild flow'rs springing ; 
While in the trees 
The birds and bees 

In soothing strains are singing. 
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But far more deep 
Their solemn sleep 

Beneath the ocean-billow : 
There summer's hum 
May never come 

To float around their pillow. 

Sea, guard thy graves ! 
Beneath the waves 

Full many a true heart sleepeth. 
Sea, guard thy dead 
In their low bed. 

Till a brighter morning breaketh. 




SPRING, 

In ev*ry em*rald budding grove 
The feathered minstrels sing, 
And *mongst the grass the flowers arise 

To greet the lovely Spring — 
The gentle Spring, who now shall reign 
0*er all the renovated plain, 
While in the gladness of her eyes 
Shall brighter glow the earth and skies. 

0*er ev'ry hill, through ev*ry vale, 

Her messengers unseen 
Have sped to bid the woods prepare 

To hail the virgin queen ; 
In vocal glee the birds replied 
Thro' all th* awakening woodlands wide^ 
While trees shot out their buds of green 
And floweret's prank'd their varied sheen. 
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On high, the wintry-lookiiig clonds 

Are speeding fast away, 
The heav'ns assume a blner tint 

And pour a brighter day ; 
For now the Winter's rage is spent, 
And all his minions northward sent 
To howl in caves, while Spring's mild sway 
Calls loud for mirth and roundelay. 



DO THY BEST, 



I. 



As long as life flows in thy veins 

• *Tis thine to do thy best, 

And every night with conscience clear, 

How sweet will be thy rest I 
The man who aims to win life's prize 

Will find these words a spell — 
" Whatever thy hands may find to do, 

Best not till 'tis done well/' 

n. 

Go to the ever busy bee. 

Observe its perfect skill, 
Bememb'ring He whD gave it life 

Has formed thy mind and will — 
And that thou, too, may'st thus excel. 

If zeal inspire thy breast. 
In all thy hands may find to do 

To do always thy best. 
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m. 

Stay not where feebler hearts stood still. 

If thon canst further see, 
For God to his good ends has framed 

The Hght that is in thee. 
Think not the Httle thon can'st do 

Will be achieved in vain ; 
Perfection lies in little things, 

Bnt is a priceless gain. 

IV. 

So let thy noblest feelings sway, 

Thy noblest thoughts have birth, 
And give thy best works to the world 

As blessings to the earth ; 
Yet still look on to higher things, 

With this truth in thy breast — 
That man the most resembles God 

Who always does his best. 




HIDDEN GRAVES. 



I. 



The earth is full of hidden graves, 
As is the noon-day sky with stars ; 

Bnt they misdeem who think the sonl 
Lies there, as held by prison-bars. 



n. 



The flower that in the woodland now 
Blooms to the spring, and dies away, 

Has been, perchance, a flower before, 
And may be one again next May. 



in. 



The elements of flesh and bone. 
That by the Maker's wise control. 

Now form this body, where he breathed. 
And placed me as a living sonl. 
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IV. 

Have done like service o*er and o'er, 

May be a few short years ago ; 
And when I cast this body off. 

In other veins this blood may flow. 

V. 

By chemic change, the flesh resolves 

To countless atoms day by day ; 
'Tis mine no more, soon as it leaves 

My spirit's subtle, moulding sway. 

VI. 

And when our earthly path is trod, 

The body is as 'twas before, 
Dust unto dust : 'tis not the man, 

'Tis but the garment that he wore. 

VII. 

The earth is flll'd with hidden graves. 
As is with sweets the summer air ; 

But they misdeem, who think the soul 
Lies countless ages waiting there. 



RAIN IN SUNSHINE. 

I. 

Welcome, welcome, gentle rain ! 

Falling through the golden heams. 
Welcome to each hill and plain, 

Welcome to the shmnken streams I 
Welcome to the thirsty flowers — 
Welcome, welcome, sunny showers ! 

n. 

Welcome ! see each eager tree 

Spreads his leaves to your embrace,. 

And the honey-laden bee 

Hastens home with mended pace, 

To tell the sisterhood of toil 

How ye*ll enrich the precious spoil. 
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in. 
Welcome to the parched fields ! 

How they smile in greener dress ! 
While the varied prospect yields 

Scenes of re-bom loveliness ; 
And the dwellers in the deep 
From the crystal waters leap. 

IV. 

Welcome gems of Nature's mould, 

Fresh from purer air above, 
Bringing blessings vast, untold. 

From the store of Nature's love ! 
To the hill, wood, stream, and plain. 
Welcome, welcome, gentle rain ! 



TRUE LOVE. 
I. 

When the rocks melt away, 
Then my love may decay ; 
When the seas are all dry, 
Then perchance it may die ; 
When the dews that distil 
From the clouds on the hill 
Cease to steal to the rill. 
Maybe then it will die. 

n. 

When on night's cloudless skies 

The bright stars cease to rise ; 

When the day's golden eye 

In dark chaos shall He ; 

When the birds cease to sing 
At the advent of Spring, 
And June flow'rs cease to fling 

Odours round, it may die. 
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in. 

Bnt ere then shall Time wing, 

And grim Death bare his sting,' 

And in dust the flesh lie 

While the soul mounts on high ; 
But, in regions above, 
Near the source of all love, 
Can we less constant prove — 

Even then, will it die ? 



THE BEREAVED. 

I. 
Heb tender woman's heart is wrung 

More than her downcast eyes may show, 
She will not give her grief a tongue, 

But in her heart broods o'er her woe ; 
Like Bachel mourning for the dead, 
Befasing to be comforted. 

n. 
Dear was the youngling to her heart, 

His dimpling cheeks, his sparkling eyes, — 
His image makes the salt tears start, 

And sobs commingle with her sighs : 
Deep is the anguish she must bear 
To lose the burden of each prayer. 

m. 
Who but a mother — who can tell 

Th' illusions mothers' hearts can frame? 
The dreams called up by Fancy's spell 

To doat upon, but not to name — 
In which the eye can only see 
The babe that sleeps upon her knee ? 



k. 
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IV. 

Bnt yain are all her dreams of him ! 

She saw him, rose-like, fiade and die, 
Bat heard not the seraphic hymn 

Of those who bore his sonl on high : 
She seeks the grave, and thinks him there. 
Nor deems he's safe in angels' care. 

V. 

The night can still reveal his smiles, 
She clasps him to her woe-worn breast. 

Lulls him to sleep with tender wiles. 
And watches o'er his placid rest. 

— The cheating vision disappears 

And leaves her pillow moist with tears. 

VI. 

woman ! clasp to thy sad heart 
This comfort, and let sorrow cease — 

This thought may soothing balm impart, 
And yield thy troubled spirit peace : 

— ^In Heaven thy infant's nurtured now ; 

The mother of an angel thou. 



THE OLD MEN'S SONG. 

Of brighter lands the old men sang, 
While evening's last rays fled ; 

Of richer climes and purer skies — 
The haven of the dead. 

Their locks were silvery, thin, and scant, 
Their eyes had lost youth's fire, 

Their voices sounded weak and low. 
But sweet as David's lyre : 

And as they sang the twilight died. 

And darkness fell on all, 
And through the gloom their voices came 

Soft; as an angel's call. 

The touching theme, the aged men, 

The closing of the day. 
Conveyed me from this lower world 

To fresher lands away, — 
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To lands where reign the pure in heart, 

Adorned with endless yonth ; 
Where all the heanties smiling round 

Are living forms of Tmth. 

With greater zest and louder voice 
Yonth sang the whole night long ; 

Yet on my heart there's nought remains 
Except the old men's song. 

And years of mingled grief and joy 

Have sped on restless wing, 
Yet often in my musing hours 

I hear the old men sing. 



THE MATOAKA, 

On the 13th May, 1869, this ill-fated yessel cleared New Zealand 
for London, bat never aniyed. 

« I. 

A VESSEL rode at eventide 

Upon the darkling sea ; 
Her sails were set, the wind was fresh, 

" The furrow followed free ;*' 
But when the surly mom arose 

And shed a doubtful light, 
That gallant ship had pass'd from view, — 

She perished in the night. 

n 
No eye was there with pitying look, 

No arm was strong to save ; 
The warring elements alone 

Beheld the ocean grave — 
The warring elements alone 

Beheld the dark despair, — 
The dying shriek for help of one. 

Another's dying prayer. 
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in. 
The plighted maid may wait her love 

To fetch her o'er the main, 
Until her russet locks are grey, 

Nor see his face again : 
In vain the widow's heart may yearn 

To clasp her only joy ; 
Far in the bosom of the deep 

Now deeps the cabin boy. 

IV. 

The saUor's wife may gaze for years 

Across the ocean's foam, 
Her sons no more shall hail their sire, 

Or bid him welcome home. 
Son, mother, sister long may hope. 

With sickening heart, in vain ; 
Their lov'd ones sl^ep their lasting sleep 

Beneath the tropic main. 

V. 

Above that spot proud ships may glide, 

But nought the wavelets tell ; 
They sparkle in the summer light, 

But guard their secret well. 

* 

But w;hen storm-clouds begin to lour 

The stormy petrels sweep. 
And wail above the dead that lie 
E Ten thousand fathoms deep. . ^_^ 



MAY SONG TO THE NAIADS. 



I. 

Ye nymphs of wood and stream, 

Arise, arise ! 
Shake off your winter's dream, 

Arise, arise ! 
Resume your cares : Let field and wood 

Be clad in bright array. 
For soon will trip your virgin Queen 
With lightsome step this way. 
Ope your bright eyes, 
Awake, arise ! 
Trip, trip ! nor more delay ; 

For lo ! your Queen, 
. With gladsome hiien. 
Is nigh — ^the laughing May. 
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n. 
Your verdant carpets spread 

With daisies pied : 
Call from their mossy bed, 

Where waters glide. 
The snowy pasque-flow'r drooping low, 

And golden daffodil, 
And violet sweet, and cowslip pale. 
And primrose 'neath the hill. 
Dance, dance along, 
While song on song 
A joyous tribute pay ; 
For lo ! your Queen, 
With gladsome mien, 
Is nigh — the laughing May. 

in. 
If sere red leaf yet stay 

Upon the trees, 
Let it be borne away 

By passing breeze ; 
Then string the waving branch with buds 

Of richest emerald sheen. 
Or deck each one with bursting tufts 
Of feathery vernal green ; 
With taU blue-bells 
Be-clothe our dells — 
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A purple proud array ; 

For lo ! your Queen, 

With gladsome mien, 
Is nigh — ^ihe laughing May. 

IV. 

. The bee has tried his flight 

On droning wing. 
And hails with new delight 

The Queen of Spring ; 
The birds in thicket and in grove 

Their joyful strains prolong, 
And grasshoppers re-tune their harps 
To join the welcome song. 
Haste, haste, trip on I 
And when *tis done 
Assume your robes of green ; 
For straightway h^e 
Shall she apppear — 
The laughing May, your Queen. 



i 



FUTURE RECOGNITION, 

Shall we know thee, dear Departed, 
In the mansions of the blest ? 

'Mid the bands of holy-hearted 
Can we choose thee from the rest ? 

Not as when, a Hvmg sunbeam, 
Here she filled oar home with glee, 

Shall we meet her in the bright gleam 
Of thy shores, eternity. 

Here, a rosebud scarce expanding 
To the morning's early ray ; 

There, a perfect blossom, standing 
In the golden light of day. 

Still, as when disease^bereft us, 
Free from ev'ry thought of guile, 

Purer still the soul that left us. 
And more innocent her smile. 



* ■» 
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Tmth and Goodness beaming oat her, 
Blooming in perpetual Spring, 

With more rosy Hght about her 

Than makes earth with gladness ring. 

*Mid the millions of the blessed 
Shall we know thy loving face ? 

Ejiow the face so oft caressed 
That our hearts retain each trace ! 

Who can check th* anticipation ? 

Blight the sweet hope of the heart 
That brought peace and consolation 

When we knew thou must depart ? 

Tea, there must be recognition, 
For our love will find more scope ; 

God speaks in us ; vague tradition 
Ne*er shall dim so dear a hope. 



I 



L ARAL A, 

I. 

I WANDEB by the babblicg stream, 

And through the lonely wood, 
Now Spring is here with flow'r and song 

To glad the solitude ; 
But still each scene bears not the look 

That charmed my heart of yore, 
For one was with me then, that here 

May stray with me no more. 

u. 
Her form was graceful as the roe 

That bouuds so light away ; 
Pure as the snow- white swan was ^e, 

Sweet as the breath of May ; 
And round her presence played such light 

As trembles in the sky 
Just as the sun retires from view 

Ere twilight's gloom sweeps by. 
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Larala, 




in. 
Ah, could I see her walk again 

In commune by my side, 
How would my heart dance with delight 

To own her still my bride ! 
But oft when evening's shadows close 
* And blot the landscape out, 
I feel she must be nigh to bless 

And solace — then why doubt? 

IV. 

But oft my memory recalls 

How once I saw her lie 
As cold and white as Christmas snow, 

No light within her eye. 
Too fondly to the turf I turn 

Where she was laid at rest. 
Forgetting that her hands were clasped 

On her unheaving breast. 

V. 

And now I wander down these paths 

Begardless of the hours. 
Fain to behold her once again 

Amongst the sun-lit flow'rs ; 
For though it seems but yesterday 

That from my side she pass'd, 
Ah, who can tell how different 

Is this Spring from the last ! 



FAME, 



I. 



I GAEE not though I haVe no claim 
To rank among the sons of Fame, 
If I a scalding tear can dry, 
Or banish care from sorrow's eye. 



n. 



If I can raise a drooping heart, 
Or bid a darkling doubt depart, 
I shall not deem my time misspent — 
My goal is won — I rest content. 



m. 



If I may join the social fun. 
And bid old Time more blithely nm, 
I have my wish — though I bnt add 
One song to make the world more glad. 



d 



6o Fame. 

rv. 
And if I conld for Sabbath days 
Attune a song in Jesn's praise, 
I claim no meed, bnt freely own 
The power proceeds from God alone. 

V. 

Yet should my harpings win a smile, 
And from Fame's hand a wreath beguile, 
To know my strains have cheered mankind 
Will yield more pleasure to my mind. 



k 



ODE TO DESPONDENCY, 

I. 
Hail, dark Despondency, if thou mnst be 

The grim, familiar spirit of my breast ! 
I gaze undaunted though thou frown on me, 

Nor grant my aching heart a moment's rest. 
I will regard thee with unflinching eye. 
Although thy iron hand may force a sigh — 
Though tortured, suff'ring still, thy rule I still defy. 

n. 
Thy dame Adversity, stem Fate thy sire, 

Congenial Winter's gloom first met thine eyes. 
With hand relentless, wielding sceptre dire, 

Heav'ns sacred light thou blottest from the skies ; 
Earthward thou weighest the weak, devoted head, 
And giv'st a flinty, frozen stone for bread, 
Until the heart would rest, e'en though 'twere with 
the dead. 



M 



k 
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m. 
Down in the prison, where the orb of day 

Through narrow grates poors transient gleams of 
Hght, 
Thou secret ent*rest, and with silent sway 

Shed'st round the sickening captive gloomier ni^t : 
Where'er thy mother's icy foot may stray 
Thou tumest quickly on the self-same way, 
Where she has hid the sun to banish quite the day. 

IV. 

The weak have ever been the favourite prey 
To fall beneath thy dreariful control ; 

Of hope thou banishest each lingering ray, 
And bid'st the iron rack the victim's soul. 

E'en Genius' sons can soften not thy mood ; 

Thou siezest on them, and with fingers rude 

Pointest to Stygian caves and bid'st them helpless 
brood. 

V. 

Poor Chatterton, whose soul thou could'st not tame, 

To shun thee rashly broke the thread of life : 
In Clare thou quenched'st reason's holy flame. 

And Keats sank hopeless in th' unequal strife. 
While even in the church's sacred gloom 
Was cast' thy chilling cloak, as black as doom, 
O'er Cowper's gentle head until he found — ^the tomb. 
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VI. 
Hail, dark Despondency I I scorn thy sway, 

And all thy tortures dire and manifold ; 
I break thy fetters, nor will e'er obey 

Until this pulsing heart lies still and cold. 
Though they who vanquish thee are few, erewhile 
Was one who mocked thee in Helena's isle — 
Then, frown like thundering Jove ! I'll meet thee 
with a smile. 




SONG. 



THE INCONSTANT, 



I. 



Tho* bright is thy smile 
As a summer-lit sea, 
It no more may beguile 
Any longing from me. 
I trusted it once, but it led me astray, 
Like the light of the wreckers, that misguides the prey. 



n. 

Go, practise thy arts 

Where thy faults are unknown, 
And lead other hearts 

To bow down at thy throne ; 
And when they acknowledge no sovereign but thee. 
Then teach them how false a fair woman can be. 
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in. 
The trimuph was thine, 

For thou play'd'st well thy part ; 
Bat I ne*er will repine 
For one hollow of heart. 
Thongh sadder my steps, thou hast made me more wise 
Than to heed the false love-light that beams in thine 
eyes. 




SHADOW AND SUNSHINE, 

I. 
All is shade. The sky is hid 

In a veil of dusky grey ; 
Grey — a leaden grey — ^the sea, 

Dimly moving in the bay ; 
Grey the sails that, dimly seen, 
Add no beauty to the scene : 

n. 

Grey the distant, formless eliffs. 

Pillars to that canopy 
Shading all the ether blue. 

Shading all the land and sea; 
Mingling in one common hue 
All that erst was bright to view. 
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m. 

But behold the golden sun 

Breaks athwart the pall of grey ! 

Gloomy hues, like evil sprites, 
At his presence flee away ; 

While the pearly cliffs stand out, 

And the wavelets dance about. 

IV. 

How chang'd the scene ! The refluent sea 

Sparkles in the laughing light, 
And incoming wavelets bear 

Foaming crests of snowy white. 
And the sails of fleecy hue 
Life-like skim the ocean blue. 

V. 

Bright and green the seaweed lies. 

Sand and pearly shells among, 
Telling of the coral caves 

Where resounds the mermaid's song : 
Everything looks fresh and bright 
In the glad transforming light. 




THE GRASSHOPPER. 
(a summeb beminiscenoe.) 

Upon a velvet mead one sammer day 

Supinely I was laid, . 
Beneath an oak, that from the snn's hot ray 

Afforded grateful shade. 

Jane's leafy wood nigh hand enclosed the scene 

As with a curtain round. 
Ah ! few could know that spot so fair and green. 

And hright as fairy ground. 

The Summer reign' d in every leaf and blade 

Where'er the eye might stray — 
No songster hidden in the verdant glade. 

Or sound, but owned her sway. 
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O'erfilled with loy, of Nature's cup I dnink 

Until my eyes grew dim ; 
But ere my soul in lethargy had sunk 

I heard a merry hymn. 

A grasshopper was thrilling on his lyre — ' 

How few his strings, and shrill ! — 
A hymn to Summer, whose kind gifts with fire 

His little bosom fill. 

So hearty, happy was the joyous song, 

Each leaf took up the strain ; 
Betimes a zephyr moved the trees among 

With chorus-like refrain. 

I thought not on that unworn track to hear 

A tune so sweet and gay 
From unseen minstrel, that a step, with fear 

Will cause to steal away. 

Poor insects both ! how like each other we ! 

Like brief, bright day is mine ! 
And I would pass it with a song of glee — 

Would 'twere as glad as thine ! 

Thou courtest none to list thy lyre, content 

To pass thy Hfe alone. 
Where none might guess to hear thy instrument 

With cheerful, shrilly tone. 
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And I pass on among the varied throng. 

Nor sing "where men intrude ; 
My heart, like thine, hut yields to song 

In peaceful solitude. 

As some, though few, may find thy sunny home, 

To share thy song of glee, 
Perhaps my strains to some lone heart may come 

With joy, as thine to me. 




THE POET AND THE FLOWERS. 
(Suggested by seeing a local Poet with a bouquet of Flowers,) 

I. 

His gait was bent, his hair was grey. 

Yet in his hand were flowers, 
As bright, as beaatifal and sweet 

As blooming in their bowers, 
And redolent in every leaf 

Of dew, and son, and showers. 



n. 

The warrior boasts the laurel wreath 
To crown the yal'rous deed, 

Bnt Flora binds the poet's brow — 
Flow'rs are the poet's meed ; 

For, from the bright and beaatifal 
His tanefdl lays proceed. 



¥ 

^ 
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m. 

He walks the ways of men with men. 
But sees not as they see : 

Among the flowery fields he strays. 
And marks each hndding tree, 

The pleasant music of the wind, 
Of Spring, and woqd, and hee : 



IV. 

The breeze's sigh among the leaves. 
The cuckoo's spring-tide notes. 

The lark's high carols in the air. 
As thro' the clouds he floats ; 

The changing of the Autumn woods. 
The dancing of the motes. 



V. 

And when the day declines, and dark 

Unfolds the robe of night. 
To see outspread the flowers of heav'n — 

The myriad worlds of light — 
Has charms for him no tongue can tell ; 

It fills him with delight. 
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VI. 

But most he loves to see the Trae 

And Good of haman life — 
To see the heart overflow with love 

In parent, husband, wife ; 
A][£aithfhl £riend, a kindly hand 

That ealms the sea of strife. 



vn. 

Thus, like the bee, he gathers store 

Unceasing, day by day. 
From glad May mom through all the hours 

Until again 'tis May, 
And weaves it in his mystic soul 

In an enchanting lay. 



NOT DISTANT, BUT UNSEEN. 

Not as distant are the spirits 

Who have crossed o'er Jordan's stream, 
As the hrilliant stars that coldly 

From night's lofty concave gleam ; 

For in musing moments round ns 
Friends in silence seem to glide — ; 



Friends who have our hest affections, 
Though no more seen by our side : 

And at times their living voices 

In a mystic manner break 
Through the silence, and we hear them 

To our inward spirit speak ; 
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Bringing back the cherish'd memories 
Of the time "when they were nigh. 

Till the melancholy sweetness 
Finds expression in a sigh. 

Not 80 distant the departed 

As the chilly starfi of night, 
Oonld we with the power of prophet 

See them with the inward sight — 

Even as Elisha's servant, 

Who beheld with heart dismayed 
All heav'n's shining hosts around him, 

When the holy prophet prayed. 




LET US THROUGH THE MEADOW. 

A SONG FOR HAYTIME. 
I. 

Let ns through the meadows, 

Where the ripipi'd hay 
Scents the passing hreezes 

Eicher than the May ; 
Where the swinging scythe sings, 

As the grasses fall, 
While the golden sunlight 

Shineth over all. 

n. 

Let us to the moorlands, 

Where the light winds blow, — 
Where long miles of heather 

Wear a purple glow ; 
Where the sparkling waters 

Over rough rocks fall, 
While the golden sunlight 

Shineth over all. 
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m. 

Let as through the green wood, 

Where the verdant shade^ 
Sheds a pleasant coohiess 

Iiji the winding glade ; 
Then into the cornfields, 

Throagh the leafy wall, 
While the golden sunlight 

Shineth over all. 

* IV. 

Let us through the cornfields. 

Where the rustling grain 
Waves like the green waters 

Of the surging main ; 
Then will we turn home again. 

Ere eve's shadow fall — 
While the golden sunlight 

Shineth over all. 




LE GAI VIVOTEUR. 

t 

A MEDLEY. 

Je vivotte, je vivotte 
In a queer little spot ; 
C'est au plus haut etage, 
In a room not too large. 

Fas de femme ni de fils 
To endanger my peace, 
Car je vegete tout seul, 
Like a whimsical churl. 



Mais la lune vient la nuit, 
To smile down upon me ; 
EUe fait toujours bonne mine, 
When her dear face is seen. 
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G*est ma seule belle amie, 
And we always agree ; 
Anisi n'avbns nons pas 
Any intestine war. 

Done remplissons les tasses, 
And we'll each have a glass, 
Qaoiqne vin d' ordinaire, 
It will ward off despair. 

Je vivotte, je vivotte, 
But murmur I'll not, 
Tant que j*ai un petit verre. 
To skedaddle with care. 




SUMMER EVE, 



I. 



The grasshopper sings ; 

On low-droning wings 
The beetle skims slow through the glade ; 

In the grey sky afar 

Shines the sweet evening star. 
And night spreads her mantle of shade. 




n. 

Each in his wee nest 

The wood- voices rest, 
And the kine lie close under the hedge ; 

The closed daisies sleep 

Till a new day shall peep, 
And the night wind sighs through the wild sedge. 



Summer Eve. 8i 

m. 

O'er the snllen stream 

That has ceased to gleam 
The alders their dark shadows throw, 

While darkling below 

The swift waters go 
With monotonons mnrmnring flow. 



r 





LILY'S GRAVE. 

I. 
Across the trackless, crisping snow 

I seek once more the church-yard lone, 
Where one loved form we lately placed 

In dnst, beneath a scnlptor'd stone. 

n. 
The tomb that shows where Lily lies 

Is crystalled o'er with starlets bright. 
That glisten beauteous in the cold, 

Serene, white, snow-reflected light. 

ni. 
No jewel-work of human hands 

Wrought for a queen could look more fiEur ; 
And maybe one whom Lily loves 

Came from above and placed them there. 
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IV. 

For Lily lies not in the ground 

Beneath this robe of pearly snow ; 
But, pure, she lives where aU is pnre, 

Where storms ne'er come, nor tempests blow. 

V. 

While here, below the frozen soil, 
Lies what was once lit with her smile. 

Bat now is earth, where eyeless worms 
In darkness hold their revels vile. 

VI. 

Yet sweet this spot. Dear to the heart 
This tnrf oft moistened with a tear ; 

And oft when twilight's shades descend, 
I, musing, love to wander near. 

vn. 
This plot of ground, and clothes laid by — 

A robe of white, a sash of blue, 
And other dainty little things. 

Kept safe with rosemary and rue — 

vni. 
Are all that now remain to 4)611 

Of one who'll smile to see us come. 
When we put off this mortal coil, 

And enter our eternal home. 



a 



d 



I 



adeLA's kiss. 

We strolled along the ragged path 
That winds and wanders ronnd the hill : 

'Twas evening, and the son had set, 
And earth, and air, and sky, were still : 

'Twas then I gained nnhoped-for hliss — 
Adela granted me a kiss. 

day ! how weary is thy coarse I ; 

Canst thou not move with swifter flight ? 
More dear than all thy snnny sheen 

The hour that heralds in the night : 
Speed, speed along, and grant me this — 

The raptnre of Adela's kiss. 

flowers ! will ye not hloom most fair 
To win a place upon her hreast ? — 

And fill her heart with rosy love, 
That I may yet again he hlest ? 

Time I how slothful and remiss ! 
I'm waiting for Adela's kiss. 



THE WOODLAND WELL. 

I 

I. 

Hbab the pathway throngh the woodland 

Stands a little rastic well, 
Where the waters trickle, trickle 
In a rough-hewn stony cell — 

Trickle, trickle all the day, 
With a pleasant silv'ry lay. 



High above it close the branches 

Of the oak, and ash, and larch, 
As though 'twere a font of Nature's 
'Neath a sylvan Gothic arch — 

Trickling, trickling all the day, 
With a pleasant silv'ry lay. 



^ 
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in. 

Like a robe the verdant lichens 

Clothe the cnp and neighbonr stones ; 
Green and graceful ferns bend o'er it, 
As tho' listening to its tones — 

Trickling, trickling all the day, 
With a pleasant silv'ry lay. 



IV. 

Gleefdl maiden from the village 

Comes for water cool and clear — 
Summer trav'Uer, hot and weary, 
Turns for sweet refreshment here, 

When he hears the pleasant lay- 
Trickling, trickling all the day. 



V. 

And the songsters of the wild wood 

Seek its brink to sip and lave ; 
Bee and butterfly approach it 
For a dewdrop of its wave, 

As it trickles all the day 
With a pleasant silv'ry lay. 
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VI. 

Playful zephyrs, passing near it, 

Turn aside on wanton wing, 
Kiss its fiace to mimic wavelets. 
Then upon their mission spring : 
Still it trickles all thei day 
With a pleasant silv'ry lay. 

vn. 

And the Saviour's invocation 

From the waters seems to call : 

<* Come and drink, ye weary-hearted, 

Drink, ye thirsty, one and all !'* 

Thus its waters seem to say, 
Trickling, trickling all the day. 



WHERE IS SHE NOW? 

I. 

She faded from earth, 
As a flower of the Spring, 

When the hrown woods disrohe 
And the birds cease to sing. 

We seek her in vain, 

In the sunshine or gloom ; 
She is gone, and we find 

Bat her name on the tomb. 



m. 



I 



Oh, where is our dear one 
Now Spring is so nigh ? 

All her flowers are beyond 
The star-spangled sky. 
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IV. 

Thongh bright is onr Spring, 

Yet a brighter she sees ; 
And she hears sweeter notes 

Than of birds or of bees. 

V. 

We might think all a dream 

£nt for this lock of hair, 
Which we treasure so sadly, 

Bnt not in despair. 

Her 9ojoam was short, 

Bnt we learnt from her love 
How pure are the joys 

That await us above. 




THE OLD BARD. 

Autumn's sere leaves fell fast as I wandered along 
Beneath the thick shadows of night ; 

The grief that weigh' d on me found vent in a song 
That was snng ere I first saw the light. 

I sang to the darkness and chill moaning wind 

That rustled the branches around, 
But soon was despondency left far behind, 

And I found sweet relief in the sound. 



The bard had my thanks whose kind lyre brought 
relief, 

Though for years he had slept in the tomb : 
From his grave may the nightingale banish all grief, 

And sweet-scented flowers o'er him bloom ! 



% 



MAR Y. 



I. 



When roses bloomed in snmmer's pride 

My Mary first I met — 
The fairest she of all the flowers, 

— Oh, can I e'er forget ? 



n. 



The mom in shining saf&on robes 

Came o'er the dewy hill, 
And breathed around rich fragrancy- 

But Mary's sweeter still. 



m. 



A placid lake slept 'mong the trees, 
And lilies hid them there : 

My Mary was as sweet a bloom. 
As modest and as fair. 



92 Mary, 

IV. 

Within the grove a gentle dove 
Unto his mate did coo ; 

As gentle was my Mary's love, 
As trembling, pnre, and true. 

V. 

Now oft I lead her down the lane— 
The lane where first we met — 

To live again the happy hoars ; 
For how can I forget ? 



AILEEN TO PAULINE. 



ON HER WEDDING. 



I. 



Go I take thy choice. I little reck 
That I have lost, that thon hast won 

His heart is laid hare to the core — 
I ne'er can meet a falser one. 



n. 
Time was I loved to think him snch 

As thon may'st think him, — ^nohle, kind, 
Sincere. Alas for thee ! I know 

He's light and changefal as the wind. 

m. 
He's false : and I wonld waste no thought 

Upon so mean, so hase a thing, 
But to the misery he wrought 

He sought to give a sharper sting. 
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IV. 
He tried to work me deeper grief, 

And whelm me 'neath a load of wrong ; 
£nt time has hronght complete relief, 

And sufferings have made me strong. 

V. 

'Tis true 'twas in his presence first 
My heart another measure heat, — 

That all the joys that through me hurst 
To him I failed not to repeat. 

VI. 

He kept my pledges, and himself 

Dehased to gain his own. He gained 

By means full near allied to stealth. 

And mine were laugh'd at and profaned. 

vn. 
You read, and laughed ; hut do yon know 

They were repHes to words as deep ? 
Know you his oft-repeated vow, 

That he was far too hase to keep ? 

vm. 
And when he clasps thee to his hreast. 

And whispers love in gentlest tone- 
Know, I have thus by him been press'd. 

And all his vows have been my own. 



h 
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IX. 

To hear him call me mhiB sleep, 
When by thy side may be thy lot : 

His sonl was moved too long and deep 
For me always to be forgot ! 

X. 

I reck not, but rejoice to find 

Thou'st rid me of the worthless one ; 

For I must meet a nobler mind. 

Where truth and honour dwell — or none. 



THE NUN. 

With solemn hymn and pompons rite 
They sought her heart to wean 

From friends that were her yonth*s delight. 
And every heart-loved scene ; 

But oft her memory led her hack 

O'er all her former snnlit track. 

Her hair was shorn ; heneath a hand 

Of white her hrow was hid ; 
Yet ofk she saw a maiden stand — 

In spite of closed lid — 
A heanteons maiden, from whose eye 
Love smote the yonth that ventured nigh. 
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She bent her eyes upon the ground, 
As though not of the world, 

And yet within her heart she found 
The loves of home close fhrled : 

Although her friends were cast aside, 

Her heart would never be denied. 

She &ded, as the rose decays 
When worms are at the root ; 

Bnt still the hopes of other days, 
Like to forbidden frnit. 

Were grateful to her ; and the fire 

Heaven lit within would not expire. 



TO THE SHADE OF L ARAL A. 

I. 
I'm dreaming 'mong the flowers, love, 

On oar accustomed seat ; 
The Summer's voice floats round me, love. 

The stream flows at my feet : 
In every comer of the wood 

A thousand flow'rets hloom, 
And the hreeze that gently steals along 

Is laden with perfume. 

n. 
The lilac waves its lovely tufts, 

The hroom its stringed hells. 
And the lahumum droops heneath 

Its wealth of yellow shells. 
Amidst the heauty for thy form 

I sadly look around, 
And list to hear ahove the hreeze 

Thy voice's dearer sound. 
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m. 
Vain is my gaze : I see thee not : 

But close my longing eyes, 
And seem to cleave the air and rise 

Far through the cloudless skies ; 
And thon com'st from thy aznre home, 

Then to the earth we fleet, 
And thon art hy my side once more. 

Upon the mossy seat. 

IV. 

And thus in dreaming hours with thee 

I hold communion sweet ; 
But time speeds on unceasingly, 

With too-swift winged feet. 
And thou retumest from my side 

To thy hright home again, 
While I am left with dewy eyes. 

In melancholy vein. 



THE DEAD. 



I. 



Why weep ye o'er the dead, 
Beside the new-tnmed sod ? 

Has not the spirit fled 
Into the light of God ? 

The hodj has discharged its tnist, 

And now we leave it— dost to dost. 



^' 



n. 
Why weep ye o'er the dead 

With doubt-heclouded eye ? 
Turn from the narrow bed 

And gaze toward the sky. 
-—We saw the agony and strife 
Of death : he saw the gate of life. 



The Dead. lor 

m. 
Look with Faith's keenest sight 

To heayen's serener sphere, 
Behold the lost in sinless light — 

Then cease to mnrmnr here. 
The spiriVlkom earth's trammels free^ 
Abides where it is good to be. 

IV. 

Then wipe yonr tears away, 

And torn ye from the tomb ; 
This hope shall cheer yonr way 

Through all yonr days of gloom : 
When ye too cross o'er Jordan's tide 
He'll meet you on the other side. 



ODE TO FRANCE, 



ON THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, SEPTEMBER, 187O. 



I. 

Whkn shall the trinmphant invader retnm 

From thy plains, desolated and blood-stained, fiEur 
France ? 
Now the anger that moved him is ceasing to bnm, 

Shall he, mercifal, check his resistless advance ? 
With the lanrels of vict'ry fresh called on his brow — 

While the nations, in justice approving, look on — 
Shall he Hst to the cry of the vanquished, e'en now 

Admitting his mission of bloodshed is done ; 
And, commanding the thunders of havoc to cease, 
Chun a conquest o*er self and accord the world peace ? 



V 



Ode to France, X03 

n. 

Shall he tnm ? or, his heart with snccesses elate» 

Shall he tramp on the prostrate with insolent smiley 
Till his thunders, prond Paris, are heard at thy gate, 

As he hnrls the ftre-rain at each heantifal pile ? 
Shall he pour devastation, red rain, and deaths 

In the hlindness and madness of enyy and spite,^ 
Till thy treasures unnumbered decay at a breath — 

As dissolve the fair visions we see in the night. 
More hopelessly lost thy art-treasures so grand 
Than Nineveh, buried for ages in sand ? 

m. 

Shall he turn to his home ere the blustering North 
Blot the sun from the sky, and the grass from the 
plain, 
As, pursing his cloud-cinctured brow in his wrath. 

He bids snows follow fast on the torrents of rain ; 
While the winds grow as keen as the warrior's steel. 
And the waters, congealing, stand voiceless and stiU ; 
When the horse for his food scrapes in vain with his 
heel. 
And the roads are engulphed in the drift from the 
hiU; 
Then, o*erwhelm*d by the tempest, let History repeat 
Thy Bonaparte's error and fatal retreat. 



104 ^^ ^ France. 

IV. 

The vain tyrant that led thee to ruin and woe 
l8 overthrown from his power hy the ploughshare 
of fate ; 
Then arise, and with spirit nnchained, thon shalt know 

How to strike irresistibly, ere yet too late : 
Let thy sons be united — ^thy canse is the right — 
And thy enemies, eager for conquest, shall feel 
That too sharp is thy sword when for freedom yon 
fight, 
As with ranks scattered wide to the frontiers they 
reel f 
All thy errors atoned, may new courage be thine 
To drive back the harsh conqueror over the Hhine. 





ODE TO FRANCE.— No. 2. 

DECEMBER 1ST, 187O. 

« 

I. 

Oh France, had thy children but true-throbbing hearts 

Thon never hadst seen, as to-day, 
Thy bright land of song trampled down in the dnst. 

And to helmeted foeman a prey. 
Thon never hadst seen thy walled cities reduced, 

Thy peace-loving hamlets in flames. 
Thy perishing infants like aliemi dispersed. 

And homeless and hopeless thy dames. 

n. 

Thon never hadst seen thy armed thousands entrapped, 
— ^Like leopards overawed — and encaged ; 

Nor thy City of Beauty cut off from the world. 
And in half-hearted struggles engaged. 



io6 Ode to France, 

Even now, conld'st thon show a trae patriot band, 

Besolyed to release thee or die, 
The iron-browed despots that ravage thy homes 

Would soon to their Fatherland fly. 

m. 

Then arise in thy might ! Let each son of thy soil 

Be a drop in the overwhelming wave 
That shall wash out dishononr, and free thy fair land 

From all foes ! — except those in the grave. 
Let the bright deeds of glory thy history can show, 

Each heart with encouragement fire, 
To wipe ont all trace of thy chains and thy shame— 

Or in Liberty's canse to expire. 



FALLING LEAVES. 

'Tis the season of falling leaves : 
The nisset wild-wood grieves 
To see the foliage pass away 
That graced it on a brighter day. 
Thick, sombre rain-clouds blot the skies, 

And pour their driving torrents drear, 
The chill winds creep with fitful sighs, 

That plaintive strike the listening ear. 
Where sleep the flowers their deathlike sleep, 
The rainy leaves are lying deep — 
Though late so bright, now sere and red — 
Scarce crisping to the traveller's tread. 
No summer sound now greets j;he ear. 

No sigh of breeze, no son^ of bird ; 
The stream has lost its spring-tide cheer, 

No oxen's mellow low is heard. 
So now I know the summer-tide 

With all its varied joys is dead, 
And earth has thrown her robes aside 

9(irest upon her wint'ry bed. 



YE BALLAD OF HANSE GULES. 



(or ye certaine reward of sinne.) 



I. 



Yenighte. 



Yeroome. 



The night was dark ; the flocks and herds 

Were folded and at rest ; 
The hoarse wind shook the leafless trees, 

And rocked the rook*s high nest. 



n. 



No light was on the sleeping earth. 

No star was in the sky ; 
No sonnd, but distant torrents* roar, 

And roar of forests nigh. 



m. 



Within the ivy-mantled tower 
Hanse Gnles was sat alone. 

He heeded not the hideous night, 
Nor heard the night- winds groan. 
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rv. 
Tereddegoid ^Qund him piled were heaps of gold — 
He loved the ruddy store, 
He plunged his hands in shining heaps, 
And turned it o'er and o'er. 

V. 

'*1Sm?!^ The sparkle in his eyes might show 
How much he loved the dross : 
He counted long, but still to know 
The sum was at a loss. 

VI. 

Great was the joy he had, I ween. 
To count his treasures o'er ; 

He counted till he could not count, 
And still to count was more. 

VII. 

So there he sat, and pushed his hands 

Deep in the shining gold, 
And iaughed to think he had such store 

As man had never told. 

vin. 
Te gold laughs J ^^^^ ^^q j^^^ g_ merry heart, 

Joy sparkled in his eyes : 
But the red metal laughed again, 
And checked him with surprise. 
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Ye eanM. v^q metal danced upon the board 
With load and tinkling din. 
And from the midst uprose a wight, 
With loveless, leering grin. 

X. 

^StodiSSf** ^^ where is gone the joyous laugh ? 
Where is his lightness fled ? 
Hanse Gules is pale and cold, his limbs 
Shake with a nameless dread. 

XI. 

He now can hear the hooting owl, 
The chill wind's sullen moan, 

And, what ne'er reached his heart before. 
His suffering brother's groan. 

XII. 

^*B^^' Now spake his sable visitor :— 
<< I think I'm not unknown. 
At least you've seen me once before : 
I've come to claim my own. 

xm. 
'* I think I'm not forgot — ^my name 

I scarcely need to tell ; 
We met some sixteen years — ^I see 

Your mem'ry serves you well. 
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XIV. 

Tebond. a Qq ^^j^ ^ business ; here's the bond, 
The time is fully flown, 
And, as I think I said before, 
IVe come to claim my own/* 

XV. 

?]dm^ Old Nick he langhed a fiendish laugh, 
And chuckling, stroked his chin ; 
And, pleased to see Hanse Gules so wince, 
He gave another grin. 

XVI. 

^S^^}SSt Hanse Gules now spake in altered tone : — 

'' give me back the deed, 

And I will give thee all the gold. 

The castle and the mead.'* 

xvn. 
Ye lejiy. « J eannot give thee back the deed ; 
The time is fully flown : 
GlThese sixteen years thou*st had thy will, 
And I now claim my own.'* 

xvm. 
T« duoKoe. a Q gp^re me yet a little while," 

Is still old Hanse's plea ; 
'' A year or two, and gold and bonds 
ril give again to thee.** 



f ^^ — V.V- 
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XIX. 

« I cannot wait a single year, 
Thou now art in my power." 

" 1*11 give thee all to let me live 
A day — a single hour !** 

XX. 

^oidSSk °' " No, not another hour I give, 

Thy hours have all took wing." 
Old Nick he laughed a mocking laugh 
That made the castle ring. 

XXI. 
Yei^priere. a g^^ ggg^ jjjjg Jg^^p j[g flickering nOW, 

spare me till *tis done." 
" Well, I agree," Old Nick replies, 
" It wiU not last tiU one." 



Yetxiek. 



xxn. 
A bright thought shot through Hanse's bram. 

At least he thought it bright — 
He seized the lamp, and quick as thought 

9 

Put out the lessening light. 

xxm. 

^oidXt* " Now wait thee tm the oil is burnt," " 
Said Hanse Gules to Old Nick ; 
. But he was in a towering rage- 
It touched him to the quick. 



Finis. 
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XXIV. 

The fire flashed from his flaming eyes, 

And, not being over nice, 
The lamp, Hanse Gxdes, and castle too. 

He burnt up in a trice. 

XXV. 

Now if you don*t believe my rhyme, 

Go to the place and look ; 
How could the ruins be so black 

If not by fire and smoke ? 



•4. 





SUMMER SONG, 

Bright beams the snnshine aronnd ns, 

Oh why should one sad thought dwell here f 

With kind hearts to cheer and to love ns, 
Why shonld we give way to a tear ? 

The flowers are blooming around ns, 
And loading the air with perfume ; 

When friendship and pleasure surround ns. 
Whence can there proceed any gloom ? 

The Blackcap in rapture is singing, 
Wee stars prank the carpet of grass ; 

But summer's bright season is winging, 
Then let us be gay ere it pass. 



SONG. 

I. 

Oh meet me at the well-known stile 
When eve's fair star begins to smile, 
Triumphant o*er the light of day, 
That o'er the mountain steals away. 

u. 
This hour, for love, this hour is best, 
When flowers and birds are all at rest. 
Except the plaintive nightingale, 
That in the thicket pours his tale. 

m. 
So thrilling sweet his amorous song ! 
From him shall learn my falt'ring tongue 
To tell what passions in me move — 
To tell how true and deep my love. 

rv. 
Oh meet me at the well-known stile, 
When eve's first star begins to smile 
Triumphant o'er the light of day. 
That o'er the mountain steals away. 




FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 

I. 
Fabbwell, ye bright, ye lovely flowers, 

That long have cheered our eyes ! 
In siinny plain and shady bowers 

Te showed a thousand dyes : 
Sweet be your sleep within the earth, 
Till Spring's glad voice shall caU yon forth. 



n. 
Long since the cuckoo left his haunt, 

In brighter lands to roam ; 
The swaUows too, as is their wont. 

Have sought a warmer home : 
All, aU your feathered friends have gone. 
And left you here to sleep alone. 
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m. 
The trees that in the summer heat, 

Protected with their shade, 
Have shed their leaves about their feet — 

Where ye are lowly laid — 
To guard you from the biting wind 
While Winter howls in mood unkind. 

IV, 

Te would not know these sombre skies 

That now are o'er you spread, 
The woods, unpleasing to the eyes, 

With all their songsters fled ; 
Nor would ye know this turbid tide 
Where ye have seen bright waters glide. 

V. 

Farewell ! sweet be your dreamless sleep 

Tfll spring return again. 
And bid you from the green turf peep 

When birds recross the main : 

Then will I seek you where ye dwell ; 

Till then, bright flow'rets, fare ye well t 




THE LAST DAYS OF SEPTEMBER, 

AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 

Seated by the flickering ember 
In the last days of September, 
Listening to the driving rain, 
Patt'ring on the window-pane 
With a constant doleful droning, 
Mingled with the wail and moaning 
Of the winter-breathing blast, 
As it hnrls the dead leaves past — 
There is joy allied to sadness : 
Nature^s face has lost its gladness. 
All around the world is dying, 
Snmmer's wreck abont is lying, 
Flowers of spring below are sleeping, 
While above the heavens are weeping. 



^ 
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In the last days of September, 

Seated by the dying ember, 

I conld listen to the raining, 

And^the wet wind's sad complaining, 

Till my fancy, half- deceiving. 

Whispers — ** *tis the drear world's grieving 

In those tones so melancholy 

For its weakness, sin, and folly ; 

Grieving too, and sobbing, sighing, 

For the countless dead and dying :^' 

Then my memory calls before me 

Those whoVe crossed death's flood before me^ 

And my eyes with tears deplore 

Those whom earth shall know no more. 



A CARISSIMA MIA. 

I. 
When first I Inred thee from thy cot 

To share my home with me, 
I had no presage of the lot 

Fate had in store for thee. 
I fondly thought this willing hand 

Could move the world for thee, 
Or I would ne'er have won thy heart 

To share my misery. 

u. 
I never thought to see thine eye — 

So sweet and lovely blue — 
As shadowed o'er as it has been, 

Nor filled so oft with dew. 
I did not think thy loving heart 

Would have so much to bear, 
But vainly deemed my love could shield 

Thee safe from every care. 
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in. 
Our aspiration and oar hopes 

Have proved alike but vain, 
The happy gmile that once was thine 

May ne*er be thine again. 
Oh, it were better had we been 

Divided by the sea ! 
I cannot bear to see thy face 

So saddened — and for me. 



jM 




THE WEEPERS AND THE GRAVE. 

GBAYE ! restore thy prey, 

Unbind the treasnred dead ; 
Release them from their prison-house 
And mouldy bed. 

GKve us the loved ones back ! 

The earth has lost its bloom 
Since they were riven from our grasp 
To grace the tomb. 

THE BEPLT. 

Seek not of me the lost ; 

I have them not in trust ; 
All that I guard of those ye ask 
Is but the dust. 

Their so.uls have sped to heaven — 
To Him they sought in prayer : 
They may not come ; but ye may go 
And meet them there. 



^ 



f, 
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SONG TO SPRING. 

I. 
What jewels rare can vie with thine, 

Thou queen of joyful hours ? 
Thy jewels bright, and fresh, and fair, 

Are radiant, sunbom flowers. 
All others speak of man but thine : 
They speak an origin divine. 

Thy diamond is the lily pure. 

Thy pearl the pasque-flower pale ; 

Thine amethyst the violet blue, 
That scents the evening gale. 

All others speak of man but thine : 

They speak an origin divine. 
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m. 
The poppy is thy coral bright, 

The rose thy ruby rare ; 
Bat with the daisy, white and red. 

No onyx may compare. 
All others speak of man bnt thine : 
They speak an origki divine. 

IV. 

Would beauty dare thy jewels wear ?• 
— Upon her breast they die ; 

But on thy robe of dewy green 
Outpouring sweets they lie. 

All others speak of man but thine : 

They speak an origin divine. 




EXPOSTULATION, 

Stop, and hear me, erring clod ! 

Long I*te marked thy devious way ; 
Art thou but an earthy sod, 

Or can*st heed the words I say ? 

Has thy life no hope or care 

But to see thine hours are sped ? 

Is the narrow grave so fair 

That thou hast'nest to the dead ? 

Hast thou not a mind— a soul — 
Thus to wallow like the swine ? 

Learn thy follies to control. 
Guided by the light divine. 
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Can'st thou claim a wife to bless ? 

Can'st thou boast & father's name ? 
And wben angel-forms caress, 

Art thou dead to all thy shame ? 

Leave the cap, ere it destroy ; 

Let the flesh obey the mind ; 
And, believe me, purer joy 

Li abundance thou shalt find. 

Hark I thy health, friends, country call ( 
Wife and children bid thee stay : 

All would save thee from the fall : 
Leave, oh leave, the downward way. 



SONG, 



I. 



Oh, if thou wert yon shining orb 

Upon the brow of night, 
Thou could' st not be than now thon art 

More exquisitely bright. 
I still should hope, and watch, and wait, 

To see thy light arise. 
To cast the brightness of thy beams 

Upon my darkening skies. 



But thou art not a radiant star 

Placed on the brow of even ; 
To thee a warm and trembling heart 

For love's sweet bliss is given. 
Then as my thoughts all turn to thee, 

And thou art all my care, 
Shine on me as yon heav*nly star, 

And let jne not despair. 



M 




THE CHRISTMAS CHIME. 

I. 
Habk ( the merry bells are pealing ! 

What an ever joyful sonnd ; 
Through the midnight air 'tis stealing. 

To bid peace and joy abound : 
'Tis the merry, merry chime, 
That proclaims the Christmas time. 



n. 

See, the silver moon is beaming 
Crystal sheen on earth and sky, 

And the countless stars are gleaming- 
Each a pleasure-lighted eye ; 

And their glitt'rings all keep time 

With the merry Christmas chime. 
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in. 
Earth is clad in robe of whiteness, 

Pare as vestal garb may be. 
And frost-jewels show their brightness 

On each twig of bush and tree ; 
And their sparklings all keep time 
With the merry Ohr;Lstmas chime. 

IV. 

Eager passengers are speeding 

Gaily through the busy streets, 
And each, joyously proceeding, 

Friends with smile of pleasure greets ; 
For our gladsome hearts keep time 
With the merry Christmas chime. 



THE BLIND MINSTREL TO HIS WIFE. 

I. 

I ENOW not if thy eyes are bright. 

Or if thy face is fair ; 
Or if this warm, soft hand is white, 

Or golden is thy hair. 
Thy voice, so rich, so fall, so sweet. 

So pure in every tone. 
Is dearest of all charms to me — 

It owned thou wast my own : 

n. 
So brilliant are its varied powers, 

I scarce regret the blight 
That doomed me from my infant hours 

To one long changeless night : 
For thou hast taught mine eyes to see 

The rose's matchless bloom. 
E'en as I know how sweet must be 

The fruit by the perfume. 
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in. 

How soft and pure thy accents, when 

Thou sing'st of lily pale, 
And gentle as the breeze of even 

That dies in wooded vale ! 
Thy notes the warbling notes prolong 

With many a glad surprise, 
To tell the hyacinthine throng 

That wave before thine eyes. 

IV. 

How solemn, thoaghtfol, sweet and slow, 

As organ speaking low. 
When for thy theme in purple show 

The sun-eyed pansies blow ! 
How li^tly trips thy graceful song, 

As waters from the well, 
When 'mbngst the moorland's beauteous throng 

Thou sing'st the blue harebell. 

V. 

What height, and depth, and breadth of tone, 

When thou would'st grandly tell 
Jehovah's vast empyrean throne, 

Where stars like spirits dwell I 
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How warm and bright when thou wonld'st teacl 

The day-god's golden fires ! 
And oh, what Inxnry of speech 

When, crimsoning, he retires ! 



VI. 

Perchance thou ne'er maj'st guess how dear 

The treasures of thy voice. 
That make my life a blissfiil year — 

How can I but rejoice 
In thee, my heart of hearts' delight ! 

From whom, by meane profound, 
I learn all harmonies of sight 

By melodies of sound. 



1 



THE YOUTH'S WISH. 

I DO not wish I were a bird, 

Though bright it is to sing 
In sunny bow*rs through all the hours 

Of Summer and of Spring : 
Then, o'er blue seas, light as the breeze,. 

To brighter realms to fly, 
Ere hill and glade grow dim and fade, 

And flowerets droop and die. 

I would not be the gayest fly 

That lives its short bright day. 
Though I might sip the honeyed lip 

Of all the flowers of May, 
And all the fuller store of sweets 

Of more luxuriant June : 
Though murm'ring streams might charm my dreams^ 

And lull with dulcet tune. 
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Nor would I be the rarest flower 

On summer's bosom fair, 
Though velvet sheen of em'rald green 

lullght be my cushion there ; 
And fairies light dance round at night. 

As gentle as the breeze : 
Though nourished by the sun and dew. 

And thousand-kiss*d by bees. 

No, I would rather be^ a man, 

In my appointed place. 
To act my part in Nature's plan. 

And run my destined race. 
My hands I'd fling, and wake each string 

Of noble-breathing lyre, 
Or with wing'd words to gen'rous deeds 

Would list'ning crowds inspire. 

Oh, Shakespeare, Spenser, Bums, and Pope, 

Nelson and Wellington ; 
Luther and Wesley — noble souls — 

'Tis ye who lead me on ! 
Who can, remembering you, desire 

To be a bird or fly ? 
Not mine be such ignoble wish — 

No, better 'twere to die I 
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No ! I would rather be a man, 

To act my bnmble part, 
To know life's pleasures, pains, and sigbs, 

Despondency and smart ; 
To do life's duties as a man. 

Cheered by the voice of love. 
And the high hope of perfect bliss 

In God's domain above. 




THE VILLAGE INN, 

When labours close, there's many a wight 
That loves to take a glass at night. 
Where he with friends may laagh and joke. 
Talk politics, hear news, and smoke ; 
And many a man who love his home, 
A thriftless wife incites to roam ; 
And thus it comes we often see 
Barleycorn Hall the home of glee. 

E*en thus one night it chanced to pass^ 
That Mend met friend to joke and glass. 
At the *' Wheat Shock," the favonrite inn 
Of all the toper kith and kin, 
The fame whereof had long gone out 
To ev*ry village round about, 
And eke to Shefl&eld — ^yet the way. 
And how far off, I must not say. 
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Old Sheffield, famoas for its whittles, 
To kill, or carve, or cut your victuals. 
And every other kind of edge tools ; 
As well as for the rogues and fools 
Who life will threaten, buy, and sell. 
Till strangers think it nigh to heU ; 
Which, the thick smoke that hangs above. 
Would go no little way to prove ; 
And, add to all, the reddish glow 
That every night the town can show : 
We must admit the stranger's reason 
To think it just the place for treason. 

But leaving Sheffield — to my tale ! 
Or my wee sprat will be a whale. 
For it would take me hours to sing 
How Sheffield fails in everything I 

'Twas winter, and the hurrying blast 
Screamed in the chimney as it passed. 
Sought every chink in pane and door 
Through which to squeak, and squeal, and ro^ : 
And any it might chance to meet 
In leafless lane, or the odd street. 
It dashed with snow caught from the ground, 
And danced, and whirled, and eddied round 
As though a very flend were there 
Incarnate in the raging air ! 
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The earth, well wrapped in blanket white. 
Slept, snored, and snuffled through the night. 

The village inn, of uncouth form. 
Defied the blustering, freezing storm, 
And showed through many a window bright 
A ruddy glow of cheerful light. 

*Twas cold without ; but ah I within 
How bright and jovial was the scene ( 
From the full grate the radiant heat 
Laughed at the Winter in the street ; 
And smiled on every welcome guest. 
Warm as a robin in its nest. 
And shone with constant flame so bright, 
The candles scarce increased the light. 
Around the spacious, well-filled room 
What sparkling eyes ! what cheeks in bloom t 
As though the god who rules the vine 
Had poured o'er all the blood-red wine ! 

With clean print dress and smiling face 
^The dame assumes the accustomed place. 
Looks gracious round her friends to please. 
And o*er the scene presides with ease. 

Meanwhile, the maid, with modest grace. 
Supplies the beverage of the place. 
But say, Muse ! is this glad sight 
The conmion scene of every night ? 
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— ^But here, methinks, if ill-starv'd wife, 
Who now laments her luckless life, 
Wonld take a hint, and try the plan 
Of homely joys on her guidman — 
The cheerfol blaze of warming fire, ^ 
A face where smiles efface aU ire, 
Oft wonld the China cnp prevail 
O'er pewter pot and pot-honse tale ; 
And many a man that loves not home. 
By love enchained, wonld cease to roam. 
But somehow it is in my sconce 
That both must be reformed at once. 
So long as swains neglect their own, 
So long will wives look glum and groan ; 
And long as wives wiU gad about. 
And gossip till the fire goes out, 
And leave their children in the laue 
TiU black as sweeps in mire or rain. 
So long will husbands love their ale. 
Their cosy nook, and pipe, and tale. 

But this cold night, the teeming bar ' 
Is fuller, noisier, merrier far 
Than any night of all the year. 
Except when yule or feast is near ; 
And this the secret — to good beer 
Are added strains that charm the ear : 
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For wandering Ned, old, blind, and poor. 

Bat fiddle-skilled, has sought the door — 

Nor soaght in vain — for Madame Sked 

Had cheered his heart with cheese and bread, 

And a fall pot of home-brewed good, 

That fired with joath his aged blood, 

And makes his fiddle gaily ring. 

As lark or blackbird in the spiing : 

And now and then a weary wight. 

Slow tradging homeward in the night. 

Catches the merriment and din, 

listens, and looks, and ventures in ! 

Cheered that once more his ancient skill 
Is welcome, Ned plays with a will. 
Jig, waltz, and hornpipe ; strathspey, reel ; 
And songs that make each hearer feel 
His years run back to boyhood's hoars, 
When life was sunshine, joy, and flowers ; 
To courtship's bliss in May-white dale. 
When eyes grew brighter at his tale ; 
To harvest-home with feast and dance. 
Or Christmas kiss and loving glance. 

Bat when Ned takes a comic turn, 
Care flies and hides in some old urn ! 
Then bend the muscles of each face. 
While stolid looks to smiles give place, 
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And quick a rolling laugh breaks oat, 
With boist'rouB wave and mirthful shout, 
Until the merriment's a roar 
Wild as the tide on rock-bound shore ! 

The zeal that fires the fiddler's breast 
To song and tale excites the rest ; 
And though possess'd of little art, 
Each one will take a willing part 
To keep alive the joyous zest, 
And tunes his pipe, and sings his best. 

The first of all the jovial throng 
To raise his voice in gleesome song 
Is farmer John, who dwelleth near. 
Well known for love of song and beer. 
For witty jest, for social mirth, 
And eke for honesty and worth ; 
He loves to boast his bit of ground 
Is till'd the best of any round, 
And oft a choice pick'd ear he'll show 
To prove how fine his crops will grow ; 
And, though his neighbours may complain 
Of fall in market-price of grain, 
He still, with twinkling eye, will say 
He always makes his farming pay ; 
And thus he always wears a smile, 
Because rewarded for his toil. 
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When died the laughter load and long, 
Gall'd forth by Ned*s rich hum'rous song. 
He stmck the board a vigorous bang, 
And to the list'ning audience sang— ^ 

SONG. 

I. 
Long as we breathe, let every one 

Act honorably his part. 
And though we have nor rank nor wealth,. 

We'll keep an honest heart. 
The lord may boast his golden store. 

And show a spotless hand, 
But we who daily toil and moil 

Are noblest in the land. 

OHOBUS. 

So when our labour's done. 
And sinks the ruddy sun. 
Our social friends among 
We'll sing a little song. 

n 
There's honour in the forge's roar. 

And in the stithy's ring ; 
There's honour in the sweep of scythe 

That through the grain we swing. 
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There's hononr in the hnmhlest toil 

That wins our children hread, 
And he that's earned his daily fee 

Goes satisfied to hed. 

OHOBUS. 

So when our labour's done, 
And sinks the ruddy sun. 
Our jovial friends among 
We'll have a little song. 

The gladsome crew, with gleesome din, 
Catch up the chorus and join in ; 
And each appreciation shows 
By nod, and smile, and loud applause. 

But ere the merry tongues were still, 
Old Bess prepared to show her skill — 
Old Bess, who loved the tale to tell, 
How she was found beside the well 
That sparkles in the Owler Greave, 
What time the trees began to leaf ; 
And all her struggles from that date, 
E'en to her womanhood's estate. 
She loves to boast that far and nigh, 
Was ne'er a death but she was by 
To close the hands upon the breast, 
And fit the corse for final rest ; 
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Nor birth> bnt she was called the first, 
And had one half the village nors'd ; 
And, with a twinkling eye jocose, 
That she had held men by the nose ! 
A feat few wives would dare perform, 
Or, doing it, would come to harm : 
* Then, would explain, with much palaver. 
That she had been the village barber ! 

But Bessy loved a foaming measure — 
The glass was her one earthly treasure : 
She ne'er had known home*s homely joys, 
Nor wifehood's pleasures and annoys ; 
Her life had been a long unrest. 
Alternately the welcome guest 
Of high-bom dame and cottar's spouse. 
Alike to her were straw-roof d house, 
And baron's ivy-covered hall, 
Whene'er her ear caught suffrer's call. 
Yet, while she dried affliction's eye. 
She came to think she oft was diy ; 
From Doctor Draught she learnt to snp 
** A drop to keep her spirits up," 
And '* brandy" was his sole prescription 
To keep the " Nursy " from infection ; 
And the same potion she must take 
To keep her through the night awake. 
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Thns, by degrees, as none will donbt, 
Old Bess could scarcely do without. 

Now though all this may be unconunoD, 
Bess is a true, a sterling woman. 
In younger days she had her lovers, 
And lost her heart like many others ; 
But sh6 loved one, false as could be. 
Who fled across the wide, wide sea 
With all poor Bessy's golden store ; 
But man ne'er gained her favour more. 

With glass well-filled, she quite forgot 
The wrongs that long o'ercast her lot. 
She hem'd and ha'd, to clear her throat. 
And thus struck up her merry note : — 



SONG.— MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 
I. 

'Tis said that human life 
Is full of care and strife. 
And I'll not make a jest of it ; 
But let me say 
That, come what may, 
I'll strive to make the best of it. 
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n. 
IVe seen the wretched cot. 
Where joys may enter not. 
Bat say Probatum est, of it, 
More hope they*d find, 
If, with one mind, 
They'd try to make the hest of it. 

m. 
I've seen the gilded state 
Of the titled and the great, 
But this must he confessed of it, 
There's room to fret. 
Unless they set 
Themselves to make the hest of it. 

IV. 

I've seen the greatest woes 
Onr human natnre knows — 
Dishonour, and the rest of it ; 
But they are wise 
Who ope their eyes 
For means to make the hest of it. 

v. 
I've known the greatest pains 
Humanity complains — 
The gout, and all the pest of it ; 
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I will hold out, 
Despite the gout, 
We still should make the hest of it. 

Here, feeling dry, the aged lass 
Cut short her song to raise her glass, 
While those around expectant wait 
To hear the finish of her spate ; 
Old Bessy looks around, and sips. 
Then sips again and smacks her lips. 
Sips, hems, and smacks ; then sips again. 

And thus resumes her merry strain : — 

ft 

VI. 

IVe felt the keenest smart 

E*er moum'd hy blighted heart — 

False love — ^but I protest of it, 

Though still profound. 

Less deep the wound 

Of those who make the best of it. 

vn. 
Whatever your station be, 
On land or changeful sea. 
This always proves the zest of it — 
Still keep your eye 
Upon the sky, 
An4 strive to make the best of it. 
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vm. 
Think not that glittering gold 
Will renovate the old, 
Or pay a devious quest of it : 
Joys mostly fall 
To great or small 
Who try to make the hest of it. 

IX. 

Wherever you may go, 
Each step in life will show 
A never-failing test of it — 
That Time, though fleet. 
Brings much of sweet 
To those who make the best of it. 

X. 

If happy you would be, 
J*ll let you have the key, 
And give you a digest of it : 
To high or low, 
Come weal or woe, 
Still strive to make the best of it. 

She ended ; and approving cheers 
Bang loud and long from all her peers. 
Till e*en the roaring wind without 
Was vanquish'd by the deafening shout. 
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Meanwhile a cobbler took a sip. 
And laid his pipe down from his lip — 
A mean, nnmanly, worthless dog, • 

Would look no further than a hog, 
The sum of all whose thought was — pelf ; 
His only joy — ^to please himself ; 
He has no heart to help the poor. 
But shows the outcast to the door. 
'< What claim on him had needy brothers ? 
He helps himself — why should not others ? 
Should he relieve each wandering knave. 
He ne'er would have a cent to save ; 
But might work eyes out of his head 
To find the thriftless idlers bread." 

And yet one little tender part 
There was in his stone-harden*d heart : 
His wife and children knew him kind, 
Although none else could pity find. 

He drank, and hem'd ; but as his cough,. 
Though loud, was hardly loud enough 
To quell the noise, he struck the board. 
And thus his selfish ditty roar*d. 

SONG.— GOOD LEATHER. 
I. 

The bard may raise his voice to praise. 
The summer's golden light, 
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But snow, and showers, and stonny hoars 
Afford me most delight. 

For snow, and hail, and rain ne'er fiul 

To prove the best of weather. 
By showing to the world at large 
There's nothing like good leather • 

n. 

Hail ! Winter hail ! may*st thoa prevail, 
With storms of sleet and snow ; 

Long be thy reign ! no grief I feign. 
Though ratt*ling tempests blow. 
For snow and hail, &c. 

m. 

The fjEumer's blythe when his good scythe 

Cats down the raddy grain, 
The birds all sing throaghoat the spring. 

And I sing in the rain. 
For snow and hail, &c. 

IV. 

Blow, Boreas, blow ! hail, rain, and snow, 

I'll pledge yoa altogether ; 
Oar singing prime is harvest time, 

And mine is wintry weather. 
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For snow, and hail, and rain ne'er fail 

To prove the hest of weather, 
By showing to the world at large 

There's nothing like good leather. 

Thon^ heartless was the strain he sang, 
The rafters with the choms rang, 
And the prolonged and loud applause 
Was worthy of a hetter cause. 

(Ah, Bacchas, thon hast pow*r to throw 
Aronnd thy vot'ries such a glow. 
That glimmering wit seems sparkling bright. 
And man appears at one with right !) 

The next to raise his voice and sing 
Of all the smiling, jolly ring, 
Was one who loved a friendly jar 
And war of words, on peace and war ; 
He held his home and books more dear 
Than Madame Sked's whole store of beer, 
Tet oft would call to have a glass. 
And a few leisure minutes pass. 
In learning from " The City Chimes" 
The path and paces of the times ; 
Or, still more dear, to screw his pate 
In kindly feud or stiff debate. 
Such was the love of Jemmy Jay, 
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That yillagers would often say 
<< He'd take a side on any canse — 
Love, politics, religion, laws, 
Whene'er a stranger or a friend 
With jarring jangle would contend, 
And never wonld relax the fight." 
Thoagh, sooth to say, Jem oft was right, 
For where his scanty learning failed him, 
His honest heart oft-times avail'd him. 

Now Jem forgets his disputation. 
And trills in joyous elevation : — 

SONG.— A LITTLE COT. 

I. 
A little cot is mine, 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 
Yet I will ne'er repine, 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 
So long as love is there. 
My humhle joys to share ; 
For I can hanish care. 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 

n. 
The miser loves his store. 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 
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And counts it o*er and o'er, 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 
But all his yellow gain 
No joy brings in its train, 
Nor frees from fear or pain. 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 

m. 
The king may bless his fate, 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 
The lord his grand estate, 

Ha ha, ha ha 1 
I envy not their lot. 
For earth can show no spot 
More happy than my cot. 

Ha ha, ha ha ! 

IV. 

Bo, while I've love and health, 

Ha ha, ha ha 1 
I'll never sigh for wealth. 

Ha ha, ha ha 1 
Bnt trot along content. 
With thanks for what is sent, 
Until my days are spent, 

Ba ha, ha ha 1 
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Once more they shook the old roof tree, 
With mingled cheers and sounds of glee, 
And Jem, well pleased the merry throng 
Showed high approval of his song, . 
Smiled satisfied — ^his heart elate 
As though he*d won a warm debate. 

But ere had died the loud uproar, 
Wide open flew the outer door ; 
The wind, that long had beat in vain 
Against each door and window pane, 
Bush'd in amongst the gleeful rout. 
And put both fun and candle out : 
In dashed the snow, and, worst of all 
(Close o*er her head her old plaid shawl). 
The village shrew — Kate Cattermole ! 
A shrew indeed ! sharp-featured, tall. 
And thin as a stout beanstalk, dried 
— ^A very thorn in Johnny's side. 

Loud screeched the wind, but louder still 
Resounded Kate's harsh voice and shrill. 
Poor Johnny, hid behind the door. 
Would fain have sunk down through the floor ; 
Yet, Fate was kind 1 The fire but glow'd. 
Nor e*en the faintest flickering showed 
To guide th' enraged, bellowing Kate 
Where shrank her trembling, coward mate. 
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Bat when Dame Sked renewed the light, 
Kate felt herself in curious plight, 
And shrank ahack ; for in her passion, 
Her tongue had found full free expression. 
And duh'd them alP' a drunken set 
Of rogues, and good-for-noughts, well met.'* 

There, hy the candle-light revealed. 
She saw churchwarden Aaron Field, 
The old clerk's son, John Hiram White, 
The village pedagogue, Sam Slight, 
And several more whom she respected, 
Nor e'er in such a place expected. 

Good Aaron seized the favouring tide, 
And drew ihe heldame to his side. 
Then plied his kindly counsel sage, 
Until he quenched her waning rage ; 
So down heside her spouse she sat, 
Sipp'd of his glass, and join'd the chat. 
While thus the hlitheful farmer sung, 
A song he learnt when he was young : — 

SONG.— WHAT'S THE USE/ 

I. 
What's the use of crying 

When the milk is spill'd ? 
What's the use of sighing 

When there's no one kill'd ? 
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n. 
What's the use of going, 

Where thistles grow, for figs ? 
What's the use of throwing 

Precioas pearls to pigs ? 

m. 
What's the use of fishing, 

When the river's dry ? 
What's the use of wishing. 

When you will not try ? 

IV. 

What's the use of pairing 
When you cannot wed ? 

What's the use of marrying 
When you have no hread ? 

V. 

What's the use of flying 

When there's nought to fear ? 

What's the use of crying 
When there's none to hear ? 

VI. 

What's the use of lurking 
When there is no trade ? 

What's the use of working 
When you don't get paid ? 
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vn. 

Why shonld you raise prices 

Till all trade is lost ? 
Why should men eat ices 

Who can't pay the cost ? 

vin. 

Would you aid progression, 

And strive to stay abuse, 
Ere you do aught, question 

What will be the use ? 



Yet once again the mirthful shout 
Far, fjEu: into the night flew out ; 
Away o*er snow, so thick and cold. 
That lay on field, and wood, and wold : 
For now the wind had ceased to blow, 
And silent slept the virgin snow. 

When sank the cheers, they next appeal'd 
For tale or song to Aaron Field ; 
Who, nothing loth, at once replied, 
'* Your wishes shall not be denied. 
But as I cannot sing so well, 
A tale— I know *tis true— I'U teU." 
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CHURCHWARDEN'S TALE. 

(A LROEND OP ATTEBCLIFFE COMMON.) 

I. 

Around the fire, one stormy night, 
A band of travellers sat, 

# 

And wiled the hours with mirth and song^ 

With tale and friendly chat. 
'Twas near the place where, lately hung, 
Spence Broughton in his irons swung. 

n. 

The tales all ran on fearful things, 
And each one seemed to vie 

In telling of the foulest deeds 
E'er done beneath the sky ; 

But Tom Smith made our muscles creep^ 

And moistened eyes unused to weep. 

m. 

He told as how a monk of old, 

— A monster in a cowl — 
Made love to an angelic maid 

With sophistries most foul. 
Until her mind became a hell 
Where grim remorse alone could dwell ; 
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IV. 
And how he went, with dire intent, 

To hide her evil plight, 
And stole into her brother's room, 

And slew him in the night : 
And when she cnrst him for the deed. 
He took her on her brother's steed, 

V. 

And hid her in a secret cave ; 

Then rode quick back again, 
And placed the blood-stain'd knife upon 

The bed where she had lain : 
And thus abroad the tale was spread 
That she had done the deed, and fled. 

VI. 

And how he worked upon her fears, 

And held her bound with dread 
For ten long years — his secret love — 

Until they found him dead — 
Beneath a huge o*erhanging cliff 
They found him pulseless, cold, and stiff. 

vn. 
And then she fled into the woods. 
Her food herb, root, or nut ; 
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Till peasants found her weak and £Eunt, 

And bore her to a hut ; 
When, feeling Death was at her side, 
She told her awful tale, — and died. 

vm. 

Just then, when every heart was full 

With pity for the maid. 
And hatred of the fiendish deed. 

And over-hanging dread, 
John Wade said : ** Not one here dare boast 
He*d touch, to-night, yon gibbet-post, 

IX. 

And ask Spence Broughton how he is.** 

A trav'ller said he dare. 
For glasses round. And John Wade then, 

" To prove that you've been there, 
— ^There's near the post a holly-tree — 
Bring a few leaves — just two or three.** 

X. 

He went, but soon came back again, 

like one that's had a fright ; 
He paid his loss, but scarcely spoke 

To any one that night : 
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And though we asked, he wonld not tell 
A single word of what befelL 

XI. 

John told me when the stranger'd gone. 

That, stepping out, he ran 
And hid himself hehind the hush, 

And spoke for the dead man. 
When the stranger ask*d, in tones most dreary 
John said : ** I*m cold, and vet, and weary." 

xn. 

And right into the dead man's face 

The moon peer*d from a cloud ; 
And a wind came by, and shook the chains 

Until they rattled loud : 
The stranger fled, heels over head, 
But ne'er looked back for fear and dread. 

He ended, but a weight of fear 
Suppressed the feebly utter'd cheer. "^ 

The fiddler struck a lively strain 
To bring them to themselves again ; 
And when he finished with a twang, 
'Twas thus the clerk's son Johnny sang : — 



M 
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SONG.— THB MAID I LOYB. 

I 

I. 

Her lips are like the red rose-bnd, 
When first it bursts its shell of green, 

So sweet and red ; her teeth just show» 
Like strings of eastern pearls between. 

n. 

But when the rose in foil array 
Looks proudly to the summer sky, 

Such is the blush upon her cheeks — 
A milder yet a lovelier dye. 

in. 

The pansies shadow forth her eyes— 
But who their changing light can tell ? 

Or fix upon a single flow'r, 
The charms that in those blue deeps dwelL 

IV. 

Her skin is pure as driven snow» 

With slightest rose-tints shining through : 

The wreath of curls that shade her brow 
May boast the richest auburn hue. 
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; V. 

There is no flowV on mountain side, 

> 

In garden, or uncultared grove, 
But pales before the flow*r of flow*rs — 
The one sweet maiden that I love. 

VI. 

But this it is which most I prize, 

That, though all hearts her beauties move, 

The stars above have heard the vows 
That bind our hearts with chains of love. 

vn. 

^0 sing, ye rills ; and bask, ye flowers 
In summer sunshine, while ye may : 

Ye never knew more golden hours. 
Nor I a more joy-laden day. 

Like summer breeze in vales retired, 
In tender notes the song expired ; 
And many a wight forgot to cheer. 
While from his eye there fell a tear — 
As though the spirit of the strain 
Had made the aged young again, 
And shown the time we'll know no more, 
As memory's glamour gilds it o'er. 
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An honest plonghman next strack up 
(First clearing throat and draining cup) 
In homely gnise his manly song, 
To make the time skip light along. 

SONG.— LACK-A-DAIST. 

I. 
If there's aught to do, 

Now*s the time to do it : 
Try this little plan 

And you'll never me it. 

OHOBUS. 

Don't say " hy and hye,** 
Or you'll soon grow lazy ;. 

Up and at it, man, 
Don*t he lack-a-daisy. 

n. 
Though there's tired hones 

Ere you see the finish. 
Every day you work 

Sees your pains diminish. 
Don't say, &c. 

m. 
If there's little gain 

When the labour's ended, 
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Keep yourself in tone 

Till the times have mended. 
Don*t say, &c. 

IV. 

Thongh yon have to work 

Harder than yonr neighbour, 
Work makes skilfnl hands, 

Skilfol hands less labour. 
Don't say, &c. 

The old clock on the kitchen stairs 
Gut short the mirth at unawares 
By telling with its cuckoo-chime 
To Madame Sked 'twas closing time. 
Glasses were drain'd, and soon the room 
Was left in silence and in gloom : 
The doors were locked, and Madame Sked 
Put out the lights, and went to bed. 




SONG. 

Thou false one, what reck I by thee ? 

Affection snrvives not thy truth ; 
All love from my bosom is flown, 

In spite of thy beauty and youth. 

When I thought thou wast all that thou seemed, 
Thy presence I sought eve and mom ; 

But my feelings of love towards thee 
Are turned to repugnance and scorn. 




And ne'er shall we give pledge for pledge. 

In one path united to range ; 
No ; vain were the thought, as that thoa 

Thy false, fickle spirit could*st change. 



STANZAS, 

m 

Written extempore. 

I. 
I HAD written no sentence to-day, 

The Muse disregarded my call, 
And shnn'd me as shy as a bird 

That flies from a cat on the wall. 

n, 
I knew that to coax her were vain, 

And that all my endeavours wonld faol 
To catch her, as some wonld a bird. 

By sprinkling ^some salt on its tail. 

in. 
So I threw down my pen in a pet, 

And dash'd all the ink on the floor, 
And vow'd I'd desert the false jade, 

And never solicit her more. 

Then she came with a smile on her lips, 
Like a half-bashful simpering miss, 

So a pencil and paper I seized. 
And soon I had scribbled down-^— tA». 
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NOVEMBER MUSINGS. 
I. 

Eablt sinks Noyember*s siuiy 
And the gloomy night comes on ; 
Soon the sunlight fades away^ 
While eve's shadows chase the day : 
Such is life — so long its night, 
So short its seasons of delight. 
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n. 

This wallflower on the mouldering wall. 
Has seen its dew-fed comrades fall, 
Until not one remains to cheer 
In hours so misty, cold, and drear : 
Such is life — ^its joys are few, 
And trials oft prove friends ontrae. 
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m. 

3nt a brighter day will dawn, 

And reclothe the grassy lawn, 

When the stormy winter's past 

With its snow and biting blast : 
Snch is life — ^beyond the tomb 
Heaven will show a richer bloom. 
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SACRED SONG. 
(Tune — Haydn.) 

I. 

Dm onr hearts fill with love all the troth Thou hast 
giv'n 
To the homhlest of mortals that here bends the 
knee, 
As the lark soars aloft would onr hearts rise to heav*nr 
And our songs would break forth in devotion to- 
Thee: 

Turning ever to Thee — 
Christ our Saviour, to Thee. 

n. 
Then Whose best name is love, touch our hearts with 
the fire 
Of the Spirit : that all we, Thy servants, may see 
The cold water of truth turned to wine, and aspire 
With love laden*d songs of devotion to Thee : 

Turning ever to Thee — 
Christ our Saviour, to Thee. 



HYMN. 

LoBD, how great Thy mercies are ! 

Thy love is over all ; 
Weak as the worms, in devious ways 

We wander and we fall ; 
Bnt still Thou calFst us hack again, — 
" Why will ye die, ye sons of men ?" 

• 

In our own strength we walk ahroad, 

Nor can our weakness see. 
Until exhausted nature &ints, 

Far, far from home and Thee ; 
Bnt still Thou eall'st us hack again, — 
" Why will ye die, ye sons of men ?" 
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In worldly ways we seek to j&nd 
The path that leads aright, 

Bat Thon alone canst goide oar feet 
With truth, the heavenly light ; 

Bat still Thou call'st as hack again,— 

" Why will ye die, ye sons of men ?'* 

Accept our feehle praises. Lord, 
And hear as when we pray : 

We are hut dnst heneath Thy feet. 
Nor can Thy love repay : 

But still Thou call'st us hack again, — 

" Why tdll ye die, ye sons of men ?" 



^ 



HYMN. 

" He shall never suffer the righteous to he moved, — 

Psalm Iv. 22. 

The just, O Lord, cannot be moved, 
Secnred by Thy protecting arm ; 

Though storms and wars around them rage, 
No sound can strike them with alarm. 

Though mountains from their roots be hurled, 
And thunder through the vasty deep ; 

Upon Thy power secure they lean, 
And on Thy bosom safely sleep. 

And though this solid earth be wrecked, 
And all the stars crash from the sky, 

Safe as the dove within its nest. 
Enfolded in Thy arms they lie. 

O ! may my actions all be just, 

According to Thy holy word ; 
Then wiU the perfect joy be mine. 

To rest in peace upon the Lord. 
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JOB. 

I. 
From wealth and princely state 

To poverty Job fell ; 
And, sorely troubled by the foe, 

Was tempted to rebel. 

II. 
His sons and daughters lost. 

His body rack'd with pain, 
StiU faithful to Jehovah God 

Did suffering Job remain : 

in. 
And thus he still proclaimed. 

When bow*d beneath the rod — 
** Though worms destroy this body, je\r 

In flesh shall I see God." 
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IV. 

Nor had he faith in vain ! 

From aU his grief he rose, 
And to his watchful, waiting eye, 

Did God Himself disclose.* 

V. 

Bedoubled flocks were given ; 

His children were restored ; 
And long the good man lived to praise 

The bounty of the Lord. 



* " But now mine e^e seeth Tbee."— Job zUL 5. 



THE POET. 



What is the poet's claiin, 
That he should find a place 

Upon the glory-roll of fame, 
With those who bless the race ? 
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Feelings acute, refined, 

Music's entrancing roll. 
Beauty -of thought to charm the mind,. 

And fire to stir the soul. 




IS THERE NO LIGHT? 

Is there no light ? Is there no light 
To break athwart the gloom of night, 
In which is hid our final home, 
Or good or ill, in worlds to come ? 

n. 
Is there /to light ? Shall we in vain — 
As the rebellious, stormy main 
Dashes on rocks abruptlinqnire 
For light, And all in vain desire ? 



m. 



Is there no light ? Still must the heart 
See one by one its loves depart, 
Nor gain one glimpse of that far shore 
Where they must dwell for evermore ? 



ijS Is there no Light f 
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IV. 

Is there no light 1 Shall earth reveal 
Her secrets, nor the stars conceal ; 
Tet all that lies beyond the tomb 
Be wrapt eternally in gloom ? 

V. 

Is there no light ? Has Jah the Lord 
Bequeathed to man his holy word 
To tell of mundane change and kings- 
Or, to reveal celestial things ? 
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THE KOH-I-NOOR, 

(The diamond may be yerj readily reduced to a gas, or to a 
black coke. In the latter case it remains the same substance, i.«., 
pore carbon.) 

I. 

I SAW thee with wonder, thou '' Mountain of Light," 
Thy beauty for ever a source of delight ; 
So brilliantly sparkling, so faultless thy ray, 
That thou seemd'st to be formed of the light of the 
day. 

II. 
Bat no purer art thou than yon babe newly bom. 
Like a ray from the sun of a far brighter mom ; 
And though valued so highly, the mother will prize 
More dearly the babe on her bosom that lies : 

m. 
And though thy high, price were ten millions in gold, 
More precious to God is the least of His fold : 
Por such He came down from His throne in the sky, 
TTo save them from death did He suffer and die ! 

M 
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IV. 

Tet, wert thou exposed to the glow of the fire, 
Thy beanties in yaponrs nnseen would expire ; 
E*en as yon yonthfdl heart by the fever's fieree heat 
Is deprived of life's essence, and ceases to beat. 

V. 

And though in thy splendour so queenly thou art, 
A change might be thine, and thy glory depart, 
And leave thee so loveless that those would despise. 
And tread thee to dust, who now feast with their eyes. 

VI, 

Thus woman, thy rival in all that is bright. 
Oft fSalls like a meteor-flash in the night. 
And soon is transformed, and as darksome to see 
As thou by one change e'er to-morrow might be. 

vn. 

But what, when all blacken'd, could ever restore 
Thy beauty ? That secret is not in man's lore. 
There's none could endow with thy splendour again, 
But He who frees black, sinful hearts from their stain. 
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THE EMPTY PALACE. 

'TwAS early morning ; and a ray 
Of amber light proclaimed the day. 
Night's fading shadows slowly fled 
Before Aurora's summer tread. 

As silently as that soft light 
Had Death passed by us in the night, 
And left one Httle bosom cold — 
The tenderest lambkin of the fold. 



No hand is stretched to grasp my own, 
No tongue replies in gentle tone, 
No eye smiles back to greet my gaze— 
Those waxy lids no voice can raise. 
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How placid is the new-found rest 
Of that onthrobbing, peaceful breast f 
As though celestial angels there 
Had calmed the spirit of the air ! 

The palace of the soul is void : 
The spirit, free, and unalloy'd. 
Into our Father's mansion borne, 
Beholds a brighter summer mom. 



ONE STAR DIFFERETH FROM ANOTHER STAR 

IN GLORY, 

I. 
Thb myriad stars that fill the sky 
With different glory meet the eye ; 
Tet every light that shines afar 
Is still a hright exalted star. 

n. 
And though unequally he given 
The glory and the bliss of heaven^ 
Still every soul is satisfied, 
Nor is the least desire denied. 

in. 
Alike to all the Lord would give, 
If men could equally receive ; 
For all are equal in His sight, 
And blessing is His chief delight. 

IV. 

Each heart has its own joy complete ; 
Yet they attain the highest seat, 
Who, treading where the Saviour trod, 
Do good to all from love to God. 



UNFALLEN WORLDS. 

I. 
How beanteons ! how peacefnl and bright. 
Are ye, unfallen dwellings of light ! 
Ye stars, whose array, 
At the close of the day. 
Fill the soul with serene and supernal delight ! 

u. 
Ye ne'er knew the darkness of sin : 
No evil has e'er entered in 

Your homes, to defile. 
With falsehood or guile. 
Or aught to the serpent — the tempter — akin. 

III. 
No tempests devastate your plains ; 
But bountiful sunshine and rains 
Fill fig-tree and vine 
With meat and with wine, 
For primeval peace in your Eden remains. 
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IV. 
No f onn that annoys can ye show ; 
No sickness or pain can ye know ; 

The tomolt of war 

Ne'er enters, to mar 
.The fair temple of God, or to fill yon with woe. 

V. 

And death never strikes with dismay ; 
He tears not the youngling away 

From the mother's warm breast ; 

But leads to their rest 
The aged, ontwom with the length of their day. 

VI. 

And angels descend from the skies. 
To gladden men's hearts and their eyes ; 
And God too, is heard — 
His love in each word — 
As Adam once heard Him, when in paradise. 

vn. 
Yonr men are all prophets and seers ; 
Heav'n's beauteous effiilgence appears ; » 

To them is reveal* d. 
What to us is conceal'd, 
The laws all-harmonious that govern the spheres. 
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vm. 
This earth may, perchance, once again 
Be freed from sin's woeful dark stain ; 
For God in His love 
Has come down from above. 
To seek and to rescue the lost sons of men. 

IX. 

But that time, should far years e'er unfold. 
It will never be mine to behold ; 

Then let me, night ! 

Still view with delight 
Thy stars, and receive their sweet influence untold. 
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IP THA WILL BUT BRING TMUNffY TA ME. 

■ 

I. 
Nah lass, oh*ve brbwt fmunny ta-neet 

Weaht •yen havin' a gill ; 
Fnr wonse tha shall do as tha loikes, 

An' spend it just which way tha will. 
But tha knaws t'hawse man look straight and cleean^ 

If tha doesn't want me ta goo aht, 
An' if oh fan comfort at hoam, 

Oh shadn't goa rakin' abaht. 

n. 
Tha knows when oh goo ta t'Oross Keys 

Oh haven't ta wait fur me tea ; 
T'beer's reddy as soon as oh call, 

An' oh'm all reight at wonse, do's ta see ? 
There's allis a reight jolly foire, 

An' t'papers we t'news in as well, 
An' t'landlord's as pleased as owd Punch 

Ta 'and yer a leet we a spell. 
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m. 
But it's reight, lass ! oh'd rayther cnm hoam 

An' *aye a wann drinkin' we thee, 
If tha would but keep t'things reight an' sqnare, 

An' oh addent to wait fur me tea. 
Soa nah oh shall see what tha'll do. 

Here's thirty-won shillin' to spen', 
But tha'll hardly know what ta do we't. 

An' tha'll have smnmat left fur thysen. 

IV. 

Ther's a noice stake i'th' oven, jost dun, 

An' here reddy mashed is thee tea ; 
Here's sum bread at oh've just baked mysen, 

An' sum butter as fresh as can be : 
Tha'll find it far better than beer 

We thee stomach an' heead ta agree ; 
Tha shall alliss 'ave comfort enuff 

If tha will but bring t'munny ta me. 

V. 

There's a cleean shirt on th'astner ta warm, 
Soa get thysen wesh'd when tha's dun, 

An' we'll then 'ave a short woke dahn t'tahn 
Ta see if ther's owt goin' on ; 

An' oh moant forget while we're aht 
Ta get sum new shirtin' fur thee — 
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Tha shall allis 'ave comfort enuff 
If tha will but bring t*maimy ta me. 

VI. 

An' soon tha*ll be able ta get 

A new sewt a' clooas ta thee back — 
A noice sewt far Sunday, tha knows — 

Weaht 'avin* ta goo ta t'cheap Jack. 
Oh shad loike, man, ta see thee look spiff. 

As when first oh kept camp'ney we thee : — 
Tha shall allis 'ave comfort enaff 

If tha will bat bring t'munny ta me. 

vn. 
Then we'll get toathry more things far th' hawse — 

A sofy, a bit of a rag, 
A clock, an' a arm-chair fur thee, — 

Far oh know as tha loikes to be snag ; 
An' tha'll see ah oh'll keep it all straight. 

An' as cleean as a palace for thee : — 
Oh'll defy t'pablic-hawse, or owt else, 

If tha will bat bring t'manny ta me. 



HAH LOIRE A FOOL OH'VE BEEN! 

f 

TUNE : WHEN THIS OLD CAP WAS NEW. 

I. 

FuB years oh used ta sing 

All t'neet, an' drink me beer ; 
Oh thowt oh wor a king, 

Weaht a care or fear. 
But if we nthers' ees 

Oh end mysen a' seen, 
Oh sooner shad a' known 

Hah loike a fool ohVe been. 



n. 
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Oh reg'lar used ta spend, 
Maybe a pahnd a week ; 

An* ole oh met were friends,- 
Oh ne*er *ad won ta seek ; 
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Bat when oh 'ad na work 

Ther womt won ta be seen ! 
Oh then began ta think, 

Ha loike a fool oh'd been. 



T' owd landlord osed ta smoile 

When oh went iv'ry day ; 
Bat when oh 'ad na tin 

He'd not a word ta say ; 
An' when oh ast fur " strap " 

Yoa ralj shud a seen ! 
Oh nah, thinks oh, oh know 

Hah loike a fool oh've been. 



IV. 

Sooa since oh got a job, 

Oh allis tarn ap t'brass ; 
T'ad do jer good to see 

Hah happj's ahr owd lass ! 
An' th*hawse looks diff'rent loike, 

As noice as e'er was seen — 
It might a been long since — 

Hah loike a fool oh've been ! 
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V. 



Oh 'ave me glass at hoam, 

We t'childer rahnd me knee ; 
Whoile Lacy sews, nr knits, 

As reight as shoo can be. 
Soa mates, jnst try it on, 

Ur eke yo'll find yer green. 
An' sum day say, loike me, 

Hah loike a fool ohVe been ! 



NAH, MARY, TCHILDER'S GONE TA BED. 

Nah, Mary, t'childer's gone ta bed, 

Oh'll tell thee just me moind : 
At hoam there's as much happiness 

As onny where, oh foind. 
Won time oh used ta think at nowt 

Ad keep me in at neet, 
But lately ohVe began ta look 

At things i' a diff'rent leet. 

Oh used ta think, if oh goo hoam. 

Oh shall but be i' th' way ; 
There's cleeanin' up, an' t'childer's noise — 

Oh know oh'd better stay : 
But nah oh see, we won loike thee, 

At's got a woman's heart, 
Hah oh can 'ave as noice a hoam 

As onny man abaht. 
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WV maybe won-pahnd-ten a week, 

It niyrer struck me, lass, 
At tha could mak us sich a change 

If oh but ga' thee t'brass : 
Fur when oh on*y ga' thee holf, 

An' spent t'rest we a fnen\ 
Oh hardly thowt t'ad be enuff, 

Ta spend it ole mysen. 

Oh'm puzzled still ta tell which way 

Tha mak*s it goo sa far — 
Wi' t'new things at tha's got i* th' hawse 

An* t'childer as they are : 
But oh am reight weel glad at oh 

Sich difference can see ; 
An*, Mary, oh'll work harder yit 

Fur t*childer an* for thee. 




EPIGRAMS, 
THE NIGHT DANCE.— (See Tom Moore). 

In "that City of Statues" such a "heart-stirring" 
sound 

Would make the stones dance, never fear it ; 
How they'd caper and prance, with such music around, 

If tb6 statues themselves could but hear it ! 

n. 

ON A GALLICAN PRINCE PRESENTING A PAIR OF 
CANDLESTICKS TO A RITUALISTIC CHURCH. 

'Tis meet the Church should have a light ; 

And now heav'n's shining truth hath left it, 
Some think that candles may displace the night ; 
And with a pair of candle-holders bright 

A noble prince thinks well to gift it. 

ni. 

JOHN KNIGHT'S DEFENCE. 

** A rake," you say ; and " mend my ways." 
Excuse me, is your judgment right ? 

For every day I meet with praise — 
E'en when we part near morning light 
There is not one but says ** good night." 

N 
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A CHARACTER. 

» 

There was a man — that's nothing new : 

Like others, he 'd a tongue ; 
That tongue wagg'd oft, hut what it said 

Was very often wrong. 

'Tis said " truth lies deep in a well ;'* 
That's true sometimes, no douht ! 

With him, truth lay so deep in words 
That few could fish it out. 

And sense ? — there was some in his speech ; 

But 'twas so hard to find, 
You 'd think his tongue so filled his head, 

There was no room for mind : — 

'Twas like a little mineral vein 

Beneath a hill of earth, 
And when 'twas found it was but lead, 

And very little worth. 

Well ! I will say no word in spite. 

Now that the man is dead ; 
Though he who has a rattling tongue 

Oft shows an empty head. 




EPITAPHS— TO LET. 
PREFACE. 

If in these yerseg jon would geek 

Some lines to mark jonr grayestone, 
¥mi choose : then live the life they vpeak^ 

And thej shall be your own : 
But if joa*d deck the tomb of friend^ 

Whose Tital spsjrk is fled, 
Sedk not his £ulings to uxaeud — 

Spesk tnUy of the desd« 



Here lies a max. A 1>eU^r nuok 
Waa ne*er kid 'i^iMh tJM; ii<4. 

He did hb dot/ tc^ hisM^lf, 
His iM!i^j^i2>o6r^ ai:^ hji« 0<;d. 
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igS Epitaphs, 

n. 
The lifeless dust of one lies here 
Who to the sick and poor was dear ; 
He owned mankind of kindred blood. 
And spent his life in doing good. 

ni. 
Here lies a man who from his yonth 
Loved honour, honesty, and truth, 
And in his every act expressed 
The genuine feelings of his breast ; 
His life was pure in every sense — 
Devoid of guile and all pretence. 

IV. 

Beneath this carven stone is laid 
A man of nought but sin afraid. 
His constant effort was to show 
The way he ever strove to go ; 
For, hoping to be raised above, 
He lived on earth in peace and love. 
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THE EMIGRANT. 

I. 
In early jonth I left mj cot 

With ardent wish to roam, 
And in Australia's warmer clime 

I rear*d myself a home : 
Yet oft upon a lofty hill 

At eve I took mj stand. 
To gaze across the crimson waves 

Towards m j native land ; 

For though the landscape round was fair. 

And bright the rivers flowed — 
Thou^ round my door each fleeting year 

More wealth of grain was stowed ; 
Though flie^eey flocks were on the hill. 

And gold enriched the sand. 
My longing heart stUl yearned to see 

Once mA>re nny native land. 

Iff. 
But when, Hun^hfA \fy h^rdj toil, 
I sought luy hottte again, 
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I almoit wished I ne'of had left 

Mj hat beyond the main ; 
For scenes had changed, and faces too. 

That once I held most dear, — 
So strange was everything, I felt 

Myself a stranger here. 

rv. 
As time roll'd on I found once more 

Each long-remembered spot — 
The rippling brook where oft I strayed, 

My mother's little cot, — 
The fields and lanes where oft I played. 

Or gathered wilding flowers. 
The green woods where, a boy, I sought 

The shade in summer hours : 

V. 

But still each prospect lacks the light 

That o'er it used to play. 
As pictured forth by memory 

When I was far away : 
In lovely Spring or Summer bright 

The same it never seems. 
As that which charmed my early years 

And haunted all my dreams. 
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